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CHAPTER I. 




|BOUT a quarter of a mile from 
the fishing town of Aleth stood 
the Ch&teau de Beauvert, one 
of the few remaining reUcs of a bye-gone 
day in Brittany. It was a very large old 
house, with two wings in front flanking- 
a stone court-yard, the slate roofs rose 
to an enormous height, and so did the 
great stone chimneys ; on the north side 
was a fine perron^ the broad steps of 
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whiclL led on to a flat space of grass, 
which stretched away till it lost itself in 
many trees ; in front, the stdne gates of 
the court-yard opened upon a road 
which was crossed by a long avenue 
of fine elm-trees. The south side of 
the house faced the cliff; a kind of 
terraced pleasance (it could hardly be 
called a garden as it lacked flowers) was 
cut in the side of the hill, and ended 
abruptly where it broke away in sharp 
rugged cliffs, and some hundred feet 
below rolled the sea. Standing at the 
end of the avenue, and looking from 
thence, was one of the finest views in 
Aleth ; two or three promontories, each 
somewhat longer than the other, ran out 
into the sea, thickly clothed with rich 
vegetation, and the eye wandered from 
one to another till it rested on the 
furthest of all, where the faint outline of 
a fair town was just touched with light. 
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This was the fair-weather aspect of the 
place, seamen told each other of the 
treachery of those cruel jagged rocks, of 
the difficulty, when wind and storm were 
high, of keeping off the coast, and 
making a good wide circuit into harbour ; 
when the fierce equinoctial gales were 
blowing, or the wild winds of March, 
the fisherman with all care kept aloof 
from the rocks round the Gh&teau de 
Beauvert. 

Within the old house were some few 
traces still left of ancient splendour, the 
staircase was broad and of fine old oak, 
on the landing was a very large window 
with small square panes of glass and a 
deep window-seat ; on each side stretched 
away a long line of large apartments, all 
jopening into each other, all with well 
waxed and polished floors, without a 
yestige of carpet, two of these apart- 
ments were furnished with Louis Quinze 
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furniture of faded white and gold, 
covered with tapestry representing farm- 
yard scenes which had once been exceed- 
ingly fine, but had now faded capriciously 
in such fashion, that where a spirited 
cock had almost paled out of existence, 
his scarlet comb stood abruptly and 
pugnaciously out; so with a fair miUc- 
maid, her cheeks, eyes and petticoats all 
indicated in one faint grey tint, while a 
pair of rose-red lips aggressively pouted 
for observation. These rooms also pos- 
sessed tapestry portieres of great beauty 
and antiquity. 

Beyond them was a smaller apartment, 
chiefly occupied by the master of the 
house, the old Marquis de Beauvert ; here 
he sat and smoked, and had his meals 
and lived unceremoniously, for the death 
of his handsome wife had allowed him 
to resume the habits of his bachelor 
days. The walls were white, the modem 
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sofas, ottomans and chairs were all gilt, 
and covered with red silk damask, a 
small table held a great repowse brass 
coflTer, divided into various compartments 
for cigars of varied potency ; though there 
was no carpet, several Aubusson rugs 
lay about, and on one of these reposed 
a large dog of that pseudo-pointer breed 
only to be found in France, and nowhere 
in greater abundance than in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aleth. 

Monsieur le Marquis was a small slight 
old man. with hands and feet as deli- 
cately made as a woman's, he wore a 
brown wig, and without the soft and 
venerable accompaniment of white hair 
the thin face looked hard ; his skin, the 
hue of the finest parchment, was covered 
with a thousand tiny wrinkles : the eyes 
were pale blue, with scarce a trace of 
eyebrow, he was smoothly shaved — truly 
before you stood a man who in his prime 
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must have had a face of much beauty, 
but now a slight elevation of the thin 
nostril, a deeper impression of the down- 
ward curve between nostril and chin, 
gave a peculiar expression of weariness 
and discontent. 

Monsieur le Marquis had loved Paris, 
and lived there until his perpetual calls 
on his Breton property could no longer 
be met with alacrity, until, with im- 
poverished fortunes and growing debts, 
he found that the world of fashion was 
growing cold to him, that acquaintances 
dropped off, and friends became careless, 
and suddenly resolving that he would 
retire before this neglect should become 
apparent to others as it was to himself. 
Monsieur le Marquis sent out invitations 
for a last grand ball ; he wrote a pathetic 
little autograph note with every card, 
declaring himself on the eve of dis- 
appearance from the gay world, and on 
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this understanding every invitation was 
accepted with empressementy and the sun 
of Monsieur le Marquis' Paris life set in 
a blaze of splendour. 

Monsieur de Beauvert betook himself to 
the country, the sale of his hotel in the 
Faubourg St. Oermain went far to- 
wards paying his debts, he also parted 
with an outlying property in Brittany, 
and considering that he now proposed 
to himself to lead a country life, his 
fortune proved amply sufl&cient, espe- 
cially as he had but one child, a daughter, 
whom he had not seen for ten years, 
for she was being educated in a fashion- 
able convent. 

When settled in his new life Monsieur 
de Beauvert looked about him for some 
friend or acquaintance with whom he 
might amuse himself when so disposed, 
it was not easy to find the exact person 
to suit him, he must be of sufl&cient good- 
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breeding not to offend the refinement of 
Monsieur le Marquis, but at the same 
time not too well-born, lest it should 
prove an impediment to the exercise of 
his despotic will, also he must be un- 
shackled by family ties. Monsieur le 
Marquis could put up with a male 
inferior, but his women — ah, bah I 

The individual possessed of so many 
attributes was found at last, in the 
person of Monsieur Emile Mayen, a 
gentleman of excellent bourgeois family, 
of paramount good-nature, of inordinate 
gourmandisef of surprising corpulence. 
He, like his noble friend, was a widower, 
and like him also had one child, a boy, 
but unlike Monsieur le Marquis, the good 
man's whole soul was wrapped up in his 
son, an ungainly youth of eighteen. His 
father always alluded to him as " le petit 
Jules," and on Sundays " le petit Jules'* 
with some fifty other lads might be seen 
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walking two and two down to tbe beach, 
in the low prentice caps with gold bands 
which distinguished them as the Col- 
Wgiens of Aleth, followed by two spare 
careworn young priests. By degrees it 
came to be a habit that Monsieur Mayen 
should spend all his evenings, except 
Thursdays and Sundays, at the Chateau 
de Beauvert ; on those days his Jules 
rejoiced in whole holidays, and not to 
the most peevish or most amiable exhor- 
tations of his patron would he sacrifice 
what he used to call " his family life/' 

It was a wild October night, and one of 
the worst gales of the season was raging 
along the coast of Brittany, it had lasted 
for two days and two nights, and seemed 
still on the increase ; the results of the 
storm within the chateau were that 
Monsieur le Marquis could have no fish, 
and as to-night his capricious appetite 
could fancy nothing else. Monsieur Mayen 
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was like to spend a less agreeable eyen-< 
ing than usual. 

** But see, Monsieur le Marquis," said 
he eagerly, pointing with both his fat 
dimpled hands, *^ but see, the good Jean 
Marie has sent you a fricassee so tender, 
so sweet, so luscious, so set off by those 
adorable atoms of truffle, that I entreat 
of you to shut your eyes, open your 
mouth so I and crack I you will hardly 
know that you are not eating the most 
delicate fish, it so melts on the palate." 

But Monsieur de Beauvert would not 
be mollified. " These poltroons of fisher- 
men 1" he exclaimed, " these fools without 
ambition. Jean Marie knew that I cared 
for nothing else to-day, and would have 
paid them with gold." 

** The imbeciles I my good Monsieur, 
be persuaded by me I a morsel I a 
suspicion of a morsel I no I" 

" Remove it 1" peevishly exclaimed the 
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host, and the dish vanished before Mon- 
sieur Mayen had accomplished the second 
helping he had in view. The sweet 
dishes proved somewhat more acceptable, 
and under their influence Monsieur Mayen 
became calmer, ate more slowly and 
with more enjoyment, for as sometimes 
happened, his pleasure over each dish had 
been sadly diminished by the fear that 
the one following it would be ordered* 
away before he had partaken of its de- 
licacies. 

As Monsieur Mayen became calmer, 
he began as usual to unfold his little 
budget of local news, for which Monsieur 
le Marquis scorned to ask, but the omit- 
tance of which he would have resented. 

"Madame Angin is about to marry 
her daughter, Monsieur le Marquis, and 
it is said that the young person does not 
like the pretender to her hand who is 
old enough to be her father.*' 
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" And will the parents consult the in- 
clinations of Mademoiselle?" inquired 
Monsieur de Beauvert. 

"Assuredly not I I, for my part, 
should have chosen with more discretion, 
but haying chosen, the obligation of 
course is incumbent on the young person 
to fulfil the engagement entered into by 
the parents ; in this case a scandal is antici- 
pated as they fear that Mademoiselle is 
determined." 

" Who is the pretender ?" 

" Monsieur de Lancefort." 

" De Lancefort I he marry into the 
bourgeoisie ! he 1 Are you certain, 
Mayen ?" 

" Assuredly, and there are many who 
say that that gentleman has very much 
the best of the bargain." 

^^Poufr said Monsieur le Marquis 
blowing out his cheeks emphatically. 

"Let us discriminate," pursued Mon- 
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sieur Mayen rather hotly. " Mademoiselle 
is very rich, more than ten thousand 
francs of rents, she is beautiful as an 
angel, and has made her education at the 
Sacre Coeur — whereas Monsieur de Lance- 
fort is after all of the petite noblesse, is 
poor, and of small pretensions to good 
looks." 

" No good ever comes of a mesalliance,*^ 
said Monsieur de Beauvert coldly. 

" But in this case dear Monsieur." 

Monsieur de Beauvert waved his hand 
peevishly. 

" I know well what you would say — ^let 
us leave it." 

The wind burst into a louder roar than 
ever and the windows of the ch&teau 
shook. 

,,. " Sacre tonnerre I what a night !" cried 
Monsieur Mayen. " And Apropos, one of 
the first navires came in yesterday, re- 
turning from the cod fisheries of St. 
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Pierre, they had made a fair voyage of 
thirty-six days, and only suffered as 
they passed through the last two 
nights.'* 

" How many do they expect this year ?" 

" Four remain still to come, there are 
five-and- thirty fathers of families out from 
one quarter of the town alone, but at 
present no uneasiness is felt. I was about 
to tell you that le Capitaine Bencmlt re- 
ports that he passed a fine yacht two days 
ago, which signalled that she was bound 
for Aleth, but he mentioned that she was 
somewhat too beautiful to be all one could 
wish for in these heavy seas. 

" A yacht 1 at this time of year I what 
imprudence, truly the owner must be an 
Englishman." 

"Without doubt, and talking of the 
English — a new English family has arrived 
in Aleth, and look for apartments now, a 
numerous, an enormous family — there are 
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of them seven daughters to marry, and 
two sons for the College." 

*^ Seven daughters I Heavens 1 and the 
responsibility of but one is so great." 

"Truly, as you say, and before long 
without doubt Mademoiselle de Beauvert 
will have accomplished her education ?" 

Monsieur le Marquis groaned. 

Suddenly both started, as a violent 
downpour of hail rattled against the 
windows, and the wind rose to a furious 
height — neither spoke, but they glanced 
at each other in involuntary awe. 

** Hark 1" cried Monsieur Mayen sud- 
denly. " Did you hear nothing ?" 

"Who could hear anything in such a 
noise !" 

" There I again I it is without doubt, 
the sound of a gun 1" 

Again through the wind, which now 
sounded like one loud never-ending 
roar, came the faint but unmistakable 
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signal of distress. The door opened 
and a servant came in vety pale and 
trembling. 

" I have come Monsieur le Marquis," he 
said, "to ask if I may dispatch 
Fran9ois to the town, a ship is close 
to the rocks, and the wind is driving 
her in, and it would be best to have 
some of the fishermen here when she 
strikes." 

"Fly! imbecile r cried Monsieur de 
Beauvert ; going to the window he drew 
aside the curtains and looked out, the 
hail was over and the moon fiercely 
struggling with stormy clouds showed 
the sea lashed up into fearful violence. 

" See 1" cried Monsieur le Marquis, hook- 
ing his hand on to the fat arm of his 
friend, "your eyes are younger than 
mine I what is the ship endeavouring 
to do ?" 

" Ah 1 parbleu I she is in very great 
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danger! slie strives to get round the 
promontory 1 but the wind is blowing her 
in $hore 1 Ah, mon Dieu 1 the poor 
souls I'^ 

At this moment a lower door opened, 
and a crowd of the chd.teau servants 
rushed out, among them conspicuous 
the white costumes of two cooks; they 
rushed in a body to the edge of the cliff, 
and there stood holding each other, talk<- 
ing and gesticulating violently and waving 
a rope. 

" Am I right ? or do my eyes deceive 
me? is not Fran9ois among them?" ex- 
claimed Monsieur le Marquis. 

" Yes, doubtless I it is Fran9ois I" 

" Then who is gone to the town, 
oblige me, Monsieur — ring — thank 
you.'' 

A frightened old woman obeyed the 
summons. 

"Oblige me, Marie, by informing me 

VOL. I. u 
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who has obeyed my orders and gone to the 
town ?" 

" Victorine, Monsieur le Marquis, Fran- 
cois swore he would not go by the clifE 
to-night, and so as one reaches the town 
much sooner, Yictorine went. Oui dame ! 
Victorine went like the wind/' 

Monsieur de Beauvert turned again to 
the window to watch the struggle for 
life or death going on so close to 
them. 

" Is it not strange, my friend," he said 
in his usual measured accents, '^how a 
few short years subdue emotion? you 
vibrate, you quiver, you smite yourself ! 
I am calm, and look on without any excess 
of emotion." 

And meanwhile the handsome Bretonne 
girl, Victorine, with the hair and eyes of 
a tender woman, and the strength of a 
man, was breasting that fearful wind, and 
at her utmost speed going on her dangerous 
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path in quest of succour ; tight in her hand 
she grasped a little crucifix, and her lips 
moved with many a half finished Pater- 
noster, as time after time she was almost 
swept from her feet, and compelled to 
throw herself on the ground till the blast 
had passed by. 

Again came the boom of the gun, show- 
ing the sharp agony of the ship in 
peril. 

**Take my glasses," said Monsieur le 
Marquis in his calm tones. "What do 
you see, my friend ?'* 

" She rolls fearfully, she makes no 
way whatever, I could almost think that 
she is nearer in land than before. Ah, alas 1 
alas I never can she pass that promon- 
tory." 

" Permit me," said Monsieur le Marquis, 
then after a moment's silent looking he 
exclaimed. " Oh Gieir 

Startled at so unusual an exclamation, 

c 2 
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Mayen bent still more eagerly forward, 
a wild burst of wind tore round them — a 
mass of water rising in one huge black 
wave seemed to lift the vessel like a fragile 
toy on its breast, and flung her in shore 
upon the rocks, where for one awful 
moment she seemed to shudder like a 
living thing impaled, and then quivering 
sank on her side, the sea washing over 
her from stem to stem. 

The two men grasped each other, the 
crowd of servants below ran helplessly to 
and fro, they kept flinging their ropes 
over the cliff, but they were of little 
avail for they hung but half way down the 
face of the rocks. 

Now the moon struggled out again, 
and showed the ship lying motionless on 
her side, the wild sea foaming and rolling 
over her, but no vestige of a human 
being. 

^^ One would think that she is not even 
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manned," said Monsieur Majen when he 
could speak, the good man was now 
sobbing, so great was his agitation. 

"And yet I could distinguish some 
movement I fancied just now !" 

"And there is no power to assist 
them I nothing that can be done !'' 
cried Monsieur Mayen, wringing his 
hands. 

" See, there are the human beings," 
said Monsieur le Marquis gravely. 

Monsieur Mayen looked. 

" Ah, mon Dieu r he cried, and covered 
his face with his hands, for there were 
dark objects in the water, and the waves 
were flinging them on the rocks and 
drawing them back as though in fearful 
play. 

There came a sudden shout and the 
running of many footsteps, the fishermen, 
sailors, and douaniers arriving from Aleth 
with cords and rope-ladders, and climb- 
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ing irons. Hours passed before anything 
could be done ; in vain two of the most 
enterprizing of the men were lowered with 
ropes over the cliff, the rock on which the 
vessel lay was divided from the cliff by 
lower rocks covered by the sea, and the 
waves furiously dashing over them would 
have dashed them to pieces had they 
ventured within their reach — ^not till the 
tide should turn and bare these connect- 
ing rocks, could they hope to reach the 
wreck. 

Morning came at last, the wind sank 
suddenly to a sullen moaning sound, one 
or two heavy hail-storms swept over the 
sky, and the tide turned. Slow and re- 
luctant seemed that hungry sea to leave 
its prey, even after it seemed uncovered, 
as if the rock were bare, it sent back 
from time to time a wild wave which 
broke itself on the wreck, dispersing in 
a shower of snow-white foam. And now 
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the whole crowd on the cliff rushed 
down to the shore, for the band of 
rocks was widening and widening, and 
the hardier sailors waded in and reached 
the wreck. 

'^ This part of the proceedings makes 
me feel very sick, mon cher^^* said Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, laying his hand on his 
friend's arm. " We will ring for some 
black coffee and look no more. The news 
will soon be brought to us — quite soon 
enough.'* 

And shuddering he left the window 
where during the whole night they had 
been watching, and returned to his chair, 
he looked very pale and old, and his hands 
trembled. 

" Marie, some coffee I quick, and very 
strong — and the cognac." 

Hardly had the coffee been brought 
into the room when a servant entered. 
"Monsieur le Marquis," he said. 
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" the fishermen have returned from the 
wreck/* 

"Welir* said Monsieur de Beau- 
vert* 

" There is one survivor — the owner of 

the yacht, and he '* 

"Ask him to do me the honour of 
stepping in here, his room doubtless has 
been prepared/' 

** Yes, Monsieur le Marquis/' 

" The sole survivor, did you say?" 

" Dame 1 yes, but the bodies — 
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" Chut I be silent and do as I tell 
you." 

Hardly a moment passed when the 
door was thrown open, and a servant 
pompously announced. " Monsieur le 
Prince del Monte," and the unfortunate 
owner of the yacht entered the room. 
Monsieur Mayen whose good heart and 
bourgeois breeding at such a moment 
could not be controlled, precipitated him- 
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self forward and seized the arms of the 
gentleman with a torrent of words of 
welcome, shaking them again and again, 
and on letting him go wiped his eyes 
and struck his breast efEusively. 

Meanwhile the Prince del Monte ad* 
vanced towards his host, who, too 
courteous to question him, immediately 
entreated him to take coffee and cognac, 
or cognac only. The Prince preferred 
coffee only, and with the water stream- 
ing from his clothes drank it eagerly, 
askiug for more when he had fin- 
ished. 

Monsieur de Beauvert found that he 
could not remove his eyes from his guest, 
when he had time to look at him. He 
was a tall slight man of apparently about 
six or seven-and- twenty years of age, 
his complexion was of the warm olive 
tint, untouched by red, of his native 
Italy, his hair and large moustache 
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black as jet ; lie had very large dark 
eyes, with something very strange in 
their expression, he habitually kept them 
fixed on the ground, with the beauti- 
fully formed eye-lids half closed over 
them ; a strong curiosity made Monsieur 
le Marquis most anxious to meet those 
eyes, he wished to know whether they 
would shift uneasily before his, whether 
his habit of looking no man in the face 
was the result of cowardice, the fear 
of a guilty conscience, or a mere 
gaucherie which seemed incompatible 
with the perfect ease and high breeding 
of his manner of speaking. 

At last, for one moment only did the 
Prince raise his eyes, and Monsieur de 
Beauvert looked at them, he started 
when he did so. They were not raised 
to his, but gazing away out of the window, 
out over the sea ; but he saw how large and 
deep and beautiful they were, and he saw 
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a strange appearance in them which aston- 
ished him, round the pupil of each eye 
was a second dark circle, it n[iight be said 
of him that he had double pupils in 
his eyes, and the expression they wore 
as they gazed on the sea was so wild 
and mournful that Monsieur le Marquis 
felt a shiver run through him, and an 
indescribable relief when the dark eye- 
lashes veiled them again. It was a new 
and strange sensation to Monsieur de 
Beauvert to give so much thought to 
any other than himself, it was rather 
an agreeable experience. 

The Prince would not be persuaded to 
go to bed ; having entreated his host to 
do so, he accepted the loan of dry 
clothes and returned at once to the 
rocks. 

Monsieur Mayen took his departure, 
and Monsieur le Marquis feeling old and 
feeble retired to bed, and took a com- 
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posing draught that the unwonted 
excitement of his nerves might not 
prevent him from sleeping. 



CHAPTER II. 




HE sun rose slowly in a glow 
of crimson light, it reddened 
the sullen grey sea, it shone 
on the curved line of yellow sand, on 
the shining wet shingle, on the dark 
green sea- weed. 

The wreck was lying almost high and 
dry now, with little pools of water stand- 
ing all round in the jagged fissures of 
the rocks, the great torn rent in her side 
was visible, her masts were gone, the 
sails hung in ribbons — even in ruin she 
showed what a beautiful smiling little 
vessel she had been. 
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And close under the rocks drawn up 
from the shingle lay the body of a young 
sailor, and kneeling beside him was 
his young master, the sole survivor. 

The fishermen and servants stood at 
a little distance talking together in 
whispers ; but all unheeding them, 
Paolo del Monte wrung his hands and 
cried aloud in Italian 

" Andrea I Andrea mine 1 my God ! 
my God I how shall I meet thy 
mother 1" 

Then he rose; he pressed his hands 
together, he hung his head, he bit his 
lips, his eyes wandered round him with 
a wild hunted look of despair, then 
suddenly he threw his arms outwards 
towards Heaven with a wild bitter cry, 
a wail of inexpressible anguish. 

** Oh Heaven ! no mercy ! no hope I" 

The fishermen shrugged their shoulders, 
they shook their heads. 
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"He is mad!" said one. "Oai done J 
he is mad." 

"He has without doubt lost his allT* 
said another. " Le Capitaine Bouvet 
was like one possessed when he lost the 
Amelie, poor soull Come, Monsieur," 
said the man approaching. " Courage, 
Monsieur, there is always something to 
be got from the sale of the wreckage, 
and Monsieur is still young. Will 
Monsieur allow us to remove that, and 
he pointed to the body of the young 
sailor, adding grimly. " We would take 
him to the farm there, the crew is almost 
complete now I wager." 

The Prince looked at him for a second 
then bowed his head in token of assent, 
and the little procession moved away 
with their sad burden along the narrow 
strip of sand, then sitting down on a 
low rock he covered his face with his 
hands . 
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Paolo del Monte did not know how 
long he remained thus, but he was roused 
by the low whispering of a woman's 
voice. 

" See, Babette, it is the poor gentle- 
man who was nearly drowned, courage, 
my Uttle sister, there are times when sym- 
pathy comforts the afflicted.'* 

And he felt the touch of a hand on 
his shoulder, and looking up, saw a pair 
of tender blue eyes looking down on him, 
and a sweet woman's face with fair hair 
smoothed under her snowy Breton cap ; a 
little girl was clinging timidly to her 
apron, 

" The breakfast is served, Monsieur," 
said she again. ** And Monsieur looks so 
weary, so sad, the good God can comfort 
Monsieur.'* 

" Who are you, my good friend ?' 

** I am Victorine, one of the bonnes at 
the chftteau. Come, Babette, we must 
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be going. Monsieur must not fret 
for the poor souls that are gone, 
the good God will care for His 



own." 



**Ah, Viotorine! but the good God 
had entrusted them to my care !" 

The words seemed to burst from him 
with uncontrolable sadness. Viotorine 
looked puzzled for a moment, then said 
suddenly, 

" Ouif dame ! but the good God has 
removed them from your care to His own, 
the poor souls. Come, Babette, we detain 
Monsieur," and taking the child by the 
hand she departed. 

There was rare beauty in her noble 
figure, and the grace of each movement, 
the supple grace of great strength and 
activity. 

Then Paolo rose and turned his steps 
towards the ChS,teau de Beauvert, follow- 
ing the line of the bay till he reached 
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the steps which enabled him to mount the 
cliff. 

Meanwhile the Marquis de Beauvert 
stood in the dining-room, where in 
honour of his guest the dejeuner had 
been served, and in front of him stood 
the unfortunate Francois. 

**No, I give not even the customary 
week, to-day you cease to be my ser- 
vant." 

*^But if Monsieur le Marquis would 
deign to take into consideration — 
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** I take nothing into consideration, 
when disobedience is in question." 

" But, Monsieur le Marquis, my life is 
more precious to me than " 

" Precisely, more precious to you than 
my commands, therefore — depart 1" 

The gesture that accompanied this 
word was unmistakable, and Prangois 
flew from the room, almost overturning in 
his rapid exit the Prince who was entering 
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" You have tad no rest, Prince/' said 
his host. " Heavens ! you are pale and 
exhausted, let me entreat you to eat, and 
then repose yourself." 

" I will obey your first command, Mon- 
sieur," and sitting down, Paolo made a 
feint of eating, but every mouthful 
seemed to choke him, and after awhile 
he perforce desisted, and sat patiently 
during the lengthy and deliberate meal of 
his host. 

" I fear that you will be sadly incom- 
moded by the want of a personal servant," 
began Monsieur le Marquis, presently. 
" I presume that yours " 

Almost a convulsion passed over Paolo's 
face. 

" I am indebted to you for everything, 
Monsieur de Beauvert; when one more 
sad duty is accomplished I must go 
into Aleth to the bank, to procure money 
and afterwards clothes ; for a servant I 
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must trust to your goodness until I have 
had time " 

" Certainly, certainly, my whole house- 
hold i& at your disposition, you have but 
to command." 

*^ Are we far from Aleth ?" 

"About half a mile, it is a be- 
nighted neighbourhood, and you will 
not find it easy to supply all your 
needs," 

Paolo could not rest ; in vain he tossed 
to and fro in his bed, in vain he tried 
every art known to the sleepless, sleep 
would not come to his call, and before 
the afternoon had merged into evening 
he was again afoot, and on his way to 
the farm-house which contained the 
corpses of the men who had formed his 
handsome and gallant crew. They were 
all young men in the prime of life, 
chosen out for their good looks and 
good character, as fine a set of young 
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sailors as ever left the fair coasts of 
Italy, and now those whom the sea had 
sullenly rendered up from its cold depths 
lay side by side. 

It was a very large bare room, and 
hastily the kindly farm-people had hung 
white sheets round the walls, had laid 
sheets on the floor, had laid the dead 
there with candles burning at their feet, 
and one large crucifix brought in by the 
cure at their head. And so they slept 
till the solemn hour when the dead 
shall awake again. " Eequiescant in 
pace." 

Paolo knelt down ; presently a silent 
figure glided into the room and also 
knelt not far from him, and by-and-by 
from this watcher came a sound of low 
weeping. Paolo rose to his feet, and 
looking round recognized Victorine; he 
approached her and said gently, 

" Do you also weep for the dead ?" 
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" I weep and I pray both for the dead 
and the living/' she answered, standing 
with her hands clasped and her eyes fixed 
on the crucifix. 

"Are your dear ones in peril, Vic- 
torine ?*' 

" Dame^ oui I My father and my love 
are on the wild sea, and the navires have 
not yet come home." 

" If my earnest wishes and prayers . . .*' 
began Paolo, but he checked himself 
suddenly and turned away. Victorine 
did not perceive that he had not finished 
his sentence, she only bowed her head 
gravely with a simple " Merci^^^ and 
knelt down again as Paolo left the 
room. 

When the Prince del Monte re-entered 
the chateau, his face was relocked into 
a rigid calm, so stately and statue-like 
that it was easy to see, even to the eye of 
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a stranger, that he had resumed his 
habitual expression, not adopted a new 
one. 




CHAPTER III. 




QBE than a week passed, and 
the Prince del Monte was still a 
guest at the Chateau de Beau- 
vert. He had more than once been on 
the point of departure, but had post- 
poned it in deference to the earnest 
entreaties of his host, who enjoyed his 
society as an exile enjoys the conversa- 
tion of a native of his own country ; for 
Paolo had spent two years in Paris, 
and was intimately acquainted with that 
gay world from which the Marquis de 
Beauvert considered himself a second 
Adam driven from paradise. 
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Monsieur Mayen fumed a little, then 
took refuge in a mild fit of pride, for no 
customary message arrived at his door, 
* The Marquis de Beauvert*s compliments, 
and would Monsieur Mayen do him the 
pleasure to dine with him," and the 
observations of his stout, hard-working, 
bonne Jeanette did not serve to calm his 
feelings. She talked all the time she was 
waiting on her two masters one particular 
Thursday evening, when Monsieur Jules 
was dining at home. 

" Monsieur le Marquis will be dis- 
appointed of his fish again. Monsieur. 
Dame! he will have to fast on dried 
morue to-morrow, like the rest of us^ 
Monsieur Jean Marie was afraid to take 
up the carte this morning, but to-night 
he has oyster-soup and pates de foie gras, 
and a biftek d VAnglais, and — 
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" Ghut ! Jeannette, thou talkest too 
much." 
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" Ah I Monsieur will not care for this 
good ragout when he hears of the good 
things at the ch&teau, and yet it is good ; 
eat, eat/' and she placed the steaming 
hash upon the table. "No, no," she 
went on, "there will be no more fish 
this many a night, one risks not one's 
life for fish even though it be for 
Monsieur le Marquis, and he pays in 
gold." 

" After this, papa," began U petit Jules, 
with his mouth full of ragout^ and his 
table-napkin tied under his chin. " After 
this neglect, you will allow yourself to be 
prayed before you dine again at the 
chAteau, will you not ?" 

" Not so, my friend. Monsieur le Mar- 
quis and I are old friends, and " 

" Ahf hah I and he throws you ofE like 
an old glove when the finest kid comes 
from Paris." 

"My friend I" 
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" Chut ! papa, I know of what I talk, 
and it makes me shiver that this aristocrat 
can " 

" Hist ! Jeannette, the bell ! fly my 
little Jeannette." 

The honne flew off to answer the bell, 
and Monsieur Mayen turned a look of 
mild reproach on his son. 

"Truly, my child," he said, "thou 
altogether mistakest the matter. If I 
indulge the whims of Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, it is altogether for thy advan- 
tage; with thy personal appearance, 
and the economies which I make for thee, 
who knows what may come some day, 
Jmn .?'* 

Monsieur Jules glanced at the glass 
^nd passed a hand, which seemed all 
nerve and knuckles, through the thick 
brush-like hair which grew ,on his head, 
shaved to the very skin behind and 
standing bolt upright in front ; truly he 
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was good-looking, he thought, to what 
might he not aspire ! 

"The hov/rgeoisie cannot yet outstep 
their neighbours,'* he said, sheepishly, for 
the thought passed through his mind that 
this thought was unworthy of his Re- 
publican principles. 

" Dame I non.** (Monsieur Mayen 
occasionally let slip the favourite expres- 
sion without which no Breton can express 
a sentence even of twenty words.) " But, 
my friend, land may be bought, there 
are yet departments in which properties 
can be purchased which carry with them 
a title, and even noblesse would not 
look down on Monsieur le Comte de — de 
—never mind, the land is not purchased 
yet, but my economies will suflBce, 
hein T' and he gave a soundiog slap on 
the shoulder of his son. 

Jeannette entered. 

"It is Victorine, Monsieur, and she 
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brings a billet from the cMteau and awaits 
an answer.** 

Monsieur Mayen tore open the letter 
and then threw it down with violence. 

" Ah ! there, no ! there I draw a line. 
Monsieur le Marqids asks me to go up 
to help him to entertain his guest at 
cards this evening, he regrets that the 
idea did not occur to him before dinner. 
Ah, hah 1 1 care not for the dinner I but to 
leave an evening in the bosom of my 
family merely for a hand at cards— no, no, 
that is too strong I'* and he proceeded to 
write an answer. 

" Thou hast put it with all politeness, 
papa, I hope !" said Jules, craning* his 
long neck over the fat shoulder of his 
father. 

** Behold it ! it is the old story ; it 
escapes the memory of Monsieur le Mar- 
quis that Thursday is the evening I con- 
secrate to the affections " 
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" The aristocrats have no memory, 
said le petit Jules, with a sudden resump- 
tion of Republican principles. 

" Come !" cried Jeannette, ** be quick, 
Messieurs, Victorine is much pressed for 
time,'* and she whisked away with the 
answer. 

" Another glass of cider, my friend ?" 

" No more, papa.'* 

" Then put on thy slippers and let us 
be comfortable," and the stout Monsieur 
Emile Mayen looked more comfortable 
than elegant. 

He leant back in a low chair, his short 
fat legs so stretched in front that there 
appeared no bend in the region by cour- 
tesy called the waist, his loose tartan 
coat was thrown open and displayed a 
breadth of shirt without a collar, his fat 
dimpled hands lay in inert repose one on 
each side of him, and an enormous 
cigar shamed mere comfort into enjoyment. 
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Meanwhile Victorine sped home with 
the answer to the note, and the Marquis 
de Beauvert's face somewhat darkened as 
he read it. 

"Monsieur Mayen is engaged it ap- 
pears," said he, tossing it into the fire. 
He was also en deahoMlle of a splendid 
order; a dressing-gown of figured silk, 
lined and wadded with satin, and he and 
his guest sat opposite to each other, each 
with a small cup of cafe noir in his 
hand. ** He speaks of an evening of 
famUy joys I" 

" He is right to enjoy them if he can," 
said Paolo, smiling at the disdain of Mon- 
sieur le Marquis* manner. 

" Perhaps so, but when the family joys 
consist of but one member, a collegien I a 
cub ! a thing of some nineteen years 
old, and of a gaucherie! Giell is he 
g^auche T' 

"The only son?" said Paolo with 
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a quick repressed sigh. "And the 
mother ?" 

" Is dead — yes, he possesses that bless- 
ing, a single son — truly a blessing in 
disguise/' 

"Why so!'* cried Paolo with some 
animation. "He is an object — an end 
— ^for which to live, for whom doubt- 
less he plans, he hopes, he fears, round 
whom the thoughts of the future en- 
twine. Happy lad ! be he ever so 

Monsieur le Marquis began to roll him- 
self a delicate little cigarette. 

" You speak with empressementf Prince," 
he said suddenly. " Is that the position 
you hold in your family ?" 

" It was once," answered Paolo with 
a pathetic sound in hi^ voice. " It has 
ceased to be, I am alone," 

" Pardon, Madame your mother was, if 
I mistake not, a de GrandviUe ?" 
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Paolo bowed, Monsieur de Beauvert 
haying finished his cigarette lighted it, he 
had his own reasons for wishing to ascer- 
tain all particulars relating to the family 
of his guest, but he felt that the moment 
had not come. 

"As we are on the theme of family 
affection,'* he said suddenly, " I will 
tell you of a letter I received this very 
morning, which gave me a shock so great, 
that I feared that I should be unable 
to entertain you to-night without an 
additional distraction in the shape of 
cards. It discomposed me sadly." 

" I am grieved that bad news '* 

To Monsieur de Beauvert's great aston- 
ishment he perceived that even the faint 
colour there was in the face of Paolo 
was deserting it, that his very lips were 
turning white and quivering with the 
effort he made to hide some sudden 
emotion. 
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" Oh, be reassured, Prince. I entreat of 
you, there is nothing of grave importance. 
This sympathy of yours is gratifying in 
the extreme, but, pardon me, does not its 
excess prove that your nerves have 
undergone too great a trial, and that you 
should allow yourself to take a calma- 
tive." 

" Perhaps so," answered Paolo in a low 
voice. " And the bad news ?" 

" I will tell you, but first let me put 
you au courant of my position — my family 
position be it understood." 

And leaning back, he blew two or three 
whiffs of his cigarette and crossed his 
legs. 

** My wife, as you doubtless know, cher 
Prince, was the daughter of the late 
Marquis de Larocheguyon Delmort, she 
was highly bom, of an elegance surpassed 
by few, a charming woman, but the will of 
heaven was that she should die." 
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Monsieur de Beauvert sighed, blew a 
few more whiffs of his cigarette, and con- 
tinued. 

"But the worst is yet to come, she 
left behind a widowed mother and a 
motherless daughter. Heavens ! what a 
position I found myself in. You are 
young, Prince, and before long doubtless 
your friends will wish you to marry, in 
making the selection be assured before- 
hand that your mother-in-law is not a 
widow, if you would wish for happi- 
ness. 

" Madame de Larocheguyon Delmort 
in the twinkling of an eye sold her 
own hotel, and established herself in 
apartments in mine, and took upon 
herself the direction and management of 
my daughter. The child was insufferable, 
my belle-mere still more so. Children in 
the hand of a lady of irreproachable piety 
are a deadly weapon of offence, at all 
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hours, on all occasions, did she thrust the 
crying child into my arms ; at night she 
would introduce her in her night chemise 
among my guests, and pointing to my 
disgust would draw attention to the fact 
that I possessed not les entraillea d*tm 
pere. PoufI At last, I rebelled, I made 
a scene, I dismissed my daughter's nurse, 
who had acquired a habit of taking me by 
surprise actually in the street itself, 
thrusting forward her charge in hopes of 
an epanchement de coev/r. I paid her wages 
and dismissed her, and hearing that the 
English nurse of a friend of mine wished 
to place herself, I engaged her; the 
English have reserved manners, and this 
was a tall dried up old maid, most rigid, 
most calm. 

"The very evening on which I had 
made the scene, we were to dine tete-a-tete, 
my belle-mere and myself. Figure to your- 
self my amazement when she came into 
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the room dressed in one of my wife's 
white muslin peignoirs^ adorned with 
lace, and pink ribbons, and with 
one of her adorable little caps on her 
head. 

" * You are astonished mon gendrej she 
said with calm. * But thou hast taken 
such pains to remove from the vicinity of 
the poor unfortunate, thy daughter, the 
faces that smiled on her infancy, that I 
have endeavoured by assuming the toilette 
of my poor daughter to revive in her child 
some of the tender recollections of the 
past.* 

" I bowed, she maintained a pained 
and tearful silence during the evening, 
at last she left me. I congratulated 
myself, I thought to myself that for one 
peaceful hour I should indulge in a 
romance before bed, when peste ! the door 
flew open, in she rushed, the child in her 
arms, she had torn it from its bed, she 
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precipitated herself on her knees before 
me, and placed it in my anns. 

" * Look I behold the poor orphan 1* 
she cried. * Mon gendre 1 take her to your 
heart, bathe her with your tears, to-night 
she weeps for the past, she seeks in you 
the comfort of her future, not the father 
sans entrailles who tore her from the 
sheltering arms of the being who— — ' 

" Would you believe it, before her words 
were even finished the door opened again, 
and behold the rigid Englishwoman of 
reserved manners, she was terrible ! but 
too terrible, long, thin, and scantily clad 
in a dressing-gown, which showed legs of 
a terrifying length and thinness thrust 
into slippers. 

" * Monsieur,' she said, and her accent 
was, who can describe it ? * I am not 
accustomed to having my nursery entered, 
and the children placed under my charge 
removed in the middle of the night.' 
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" She asked for her wages, she would 
leave the next morning, the child frigh- 
tened by the noise, and being awakened 
thus from sleep, began to cry with a 
violence" 

Paolo del Monte could not conceal his 
laughter, the Marquis de Beauvert who had 
risen, and was actually waving his arms 
to and fro in the animation of his recital, 
sat down and laughed too. 

" It is amusing to think of, itny friend, 
but it was enough, the next day I quitted 
Paris; on my return, I heard that my 
belle-mere had reinstated the French 
nurse — but it no longer concerned me — I 
took a charming apartment at the other 
end of the Faubourg St. Germain, where 
I resided as a bachelor for some years, 
and I have never seen my daughter 
since." 

" And what age has Mademoiselle de 
Beauvert now ?" 
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" She is seventeen — but I approach the 
culminating point of my story. When 
my daughter was ten years old, I re- 
ceived a formal visit from Madame de 
Larocheguyon Delmort. She wanted my 
sanction to place Josephine in the Sacr^ 
Coeur ; it appears that she was no longer 
pretty, that the short toilettes of her age 
displayed legs that were too long and 
thin, that her hair must be permitted 
to grow, and was unbecomingly thick 
and curly, and that she was of an insup- 
portable naughtiness. Madame gravely 
deplored the hereditary tendency of bad 
qualities, none of which had appeared in 
the angelic childhood of my wife, and 
having obtained my consent, she informed 
me that her eldest son having married a 
little young girl just out of the Convent 
had requested her to undertake his mS' 
nage and that she meant to resign her 
apartments in my hotel, after having 
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placed Josephine with the good sisters. 
All was speedily accomplished, and the 
day after her departure I quitted my 
little apartment, not without some regret 
— and returned to my own house. Well, 
imagine my astonishment. Prince, when 
I received this letter, I will read it to 
you, and you will then be able to judge 
of the consternation which it caused 
me. 

" My very dear gendrSy 
" The tears come to my eyes, as after 
the lapse of so many years I again take 
up my pen to address you, tears of 
tender recollections of the happy days 
that I spent under your roof with our 
sweet, our adorable Pinette, and now at 
the approaching prospect of a renewal 
of that happiness my heart swells with 
emotion. Your daughter is now seven- 
teen. I have heard from the Sup^rieure 
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that she considers her education accom- 
plished, her beauty developed, and her 
mind as gifted as that of her sainted 
mother—^in short, the time has come 
in which the pleasing duty of presenting 
her to the world becomes of the most 
paramount importance. I always pro- 
mised you that I would relieve you of 
this duty, that I would undertake the 
care of her marriage and establishment 
in life as willingly, as lovingly, as that 
of her orphaned infancy, and I shall 
therefore bring Josephine with me and 
pay you a visit in the country that we 
may consult together about the neces- 
sary purchase of an hotel for us in Paris, 
as I regret to hear that you have parted 
with your*s. It was very full of incon- 
veniences, and too large for the present 
fashion, but it was endeared to me by 
the tenderest recollections. By-the- 
bye, in case your considerate heart 
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should fear that by quitting the charge 
I undertook of conducting the menage 
of your brother-in-law, I should be 
seriously endangering his comfort, I can 
only, alas ! refer you to the pages of all 
the Paris journals in which you will 
see the elopement of my unhappy 
daughter-in-law with her maid and her 
youngest baby — her temper was insup- 
portable, I pointed it out frequently 
to my son and he had every confidence 
in me, but in this case I failed to 
persuade him to make no efEort to in- 
duce his wife to return, and he now 
sets forth on his travels in search of 
her, for hitherto it has been impossible 
to discover her retreat, and he means to 
run over to Italy, England, and even 
Eussia if he cannot find her. So 
you see that for awhile his household 
is broken up, and I am entirely at 
liberty to devote myself to your in- 
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terests. We shall arrive at Rennes on 
Thursday the 21st9 and we shall there 
expect to find your carriage to carry 
us to Alefch. I purpose to bring with 
me a school-companion of Finette's, as 
she will certainly require a companion 
of her own age. She is a young person 
of irreproachable character, and an or- 
phan. Josephine is, I understand, much 
attached to her, and she will be useful 
to me in many ways. Ahl mon gendrel 
I pine to clasp you in my arms, and 
renew with you the tender memories of 
the sweet past when I laid your mother- 
less babe in your arms, and we wept 
together over the mother that was 
gone — and the child that was left. 

" Adieu. With tears I subscribe myself 
" Your loving friend and belle^vi^re, 
** Marie db Lakocheguyon Delmoet.*' 

*• There," ejaculated Monsieur de Beau- 
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vert, and he turned a face upon his 
guest actuallj blanched with terror and 
consternation. 

"Thursday," said Paolo. "And to- 
day is Friday, not a week to prepare 
yourself !" 

" She is wise !'* said Monsieur de Beau- 
vert in the bitterest tone of voice. 
" She leaves me no time for my pe- 
remptory refusal to receive her, or for 
my letter to the Sacr6 Coeur desiring 
the Sup^rieure to refuse to consign 
Josephine to any care but my own, 
but so it has always been through 
life, she has been too quick for 
me. 

" Courage, Monsieur," said Paolo smil- 
ing. "With a little determination you 
may generally manage a woman." 

" Ha ! there speaks your inexperience. 
Prince. How if she makes you scenes ! 
how if she has attacks of the nerves 
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in your arms, how if she kisses and 
weeps over you ! Pou/r 

Paolo was about to answer, when 
Monsieur de Beauvert suddenly turned to 
him, and laying one of his slender hands 
on his knee, he said, 

** Mon cher Prince^ I have not known 
you long, but we have many tastes and 
interests in common, and above all we 
are of the same world, I scruple not 
to ask a favour of you — do not quit 
me — ^remain with me till at least the 
first arrival is over. You are not pressed 
to depart ?" 

"My time is my own," said Paolo 
sadly. " And if I can be of any service 
to you, it is enough that you ask 
me. 



"You are too good, then I may 
rely on your remaining, on your pro- 
tection." 

"On the protection of my presence 
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as a stranger certainly, and I wish that 
I could do more to express the sincerity 
of my gratitude for all your distinguished 
hospitality to me." 

And so it was settled that Prince del 
Monte should remain another fortnight at 
the Chateau de Beauvert. 





CHAPTER IV. 

N spite of the powers of con- 
versation on which Monsieur de 
Beau vert especially piqued him- 
self, the days were apt to pass somewhat 
heavily at the chateau. All the morning 
(for the host did not generally appear 
until the mid-day breakfast hour) Paolo 
used to spend in riding about the country. 
Monsieur de Beauvert once asked him 
what he found to amuse himself in these 
long solitary rides through deep muddy 
lanes, and Paolo smiled and answered 
that he was fond of solitude and never 
wearied of his own thoughts. His host 
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bowed with infinite grace, saying that 
he did not doubt it, for what could he 
have but pleasant thoughts to occupy 
his mind. This time Paolo did not smile, 
on the contrary, a look of sadness so 
profound came over his face that even 
Monsieur de Beauvert's selfish nature was 
touched, and he wondered what could 
be the cloud over a man like his guest, 
young, handsome, highly educated, and 
of great wealth, for all these attributes 
were indisputable. 

One morning Paolo came in to breakfast 
and found Monsieur de Beauvert turning 
over a large and miscellaneous collection 
of books which had just arrived from 
Paris. 

"You are a good Enghsh scholar I 
understand. Prince" he said. " So among 
my usual assortment I have had some 
English books and periodicals sent." 

" You are too good I yes, I speak and 
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read English, and I am fond of their 
literature/' 

" There are a number of novels 
from which to select. *La Revue des 
Deux Mondes,* and papers, when we have 
breakfasted we will make our choice. 
What is that fat volume on which your 
hand has at once closed ?'* 

" It is the ^ Quarterly Review/ There 
is an article in it which I was most 
anxious to see, it has made a sensation 
in my country among those who read 
English/' He removed the "Quarterly" 
from the rest of the books, and putting 
it on one side turned to the breakfast 
table. 

In the evening of that day when dinner 
was over, and the two gentlemen had 
drawn together round the fire, the Prince 
said rather suddenly : ** You must have 
thought me very much absorbed in the 
study of that book to-day/' 
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Do not mention it. I was delighted 
that I had been fortunate enough to 
obtain books that interested you." 

" The article to which I devoted so 
much study was a very curious one, it 
related to an ancient tradition or myth, 
who knows which? that has existed in 
the world almost since the Crea- 
tion." 

** Ah ! you are an antiquarian, 
Prince ?" 

^* Somewhat of an amateur antiquarian," 
he answered with a low constrained 
laugh. ** My father was very keen about all 
antiquities, and I have his tastes in a 
lesser degree." 

" And this myth ?" 

"Relates to Fascination, the peculiar 
influence one human will possesses over 
another. It reappears in the nineteenth 
century disguised under the title of 
animal magnetism, and in all countries 
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under the sun we find its existence. In 
Italy we call it tlie Jettattura, and the Evil 
Eye in the East/' 

" I have heard of this strange story," 
said Monsieur de Beauvert with a politely 
concealed yawn, " but always imagined 
it to be a mere fairy-tale ; at all events, 
the individual who exercises the power 
must be an evil spirit inhabiting the 
body of a man — there is some such tra- 
dition as that is there not ?'* 

"No! no r* cried Paolo very eagerly. 
" That is indeed no part of the tradition, 
as a rule the Fascinator or Jettattore, 
as he has been called in our country, is 
the unhappy victim of a most untoward 
fate, he is bom with a curse upon him, 
a curse of so terrible a nature that 
wherever he turns he is met with flight 
and fear. Men sign themselves with the 
cross as though the devil himself drew 
near; the ignorant point the fingers, 
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an ancient charm supposed to avert 
the evil; mothers press their children 
to their breasts; and muttered invoca- 
tions to the Blessed Virgin, and the 
saints, greet his ears as he passes 
through the shrinking and terror-stricken 
world." 

" You describe with much fire," said 
Monsieur de Beauvert astonished. " Have 
you ever known one of these fatally gifted 
men ?" 

Paolo laughed a bitter laugh, as if the 
sweetness of his nature were all turned 
to gall. 

"Known one, my friend? truly you do 
not take in the power of this thing. If 
I had clasped the hand of such an one 
in friendship, if he had given me his 
love, or so much as wished me a happy 
voyage, or a good appetite, my ship 
would have gone down, the morsel of 
bread within my lips would have choked 
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me, the curse would have fallen I Known 
one I no I no I" 

" Then I confess, cher Prince ^ that I do 
not understand the strong interest you 
take in so painful a fact, if fact it is and 
not mere fancy." 

*^ The tradition is of such great anti- 
quity," went on the Prince suddenly 
resuming his usually calm demeanour. 

" See here," and he rapidly turned 
over the pages of the book on his 
knee. 

" There are passages in Pliny quoted 
here, and many other quotations which 
show how earnestly the ancients believed 
in this same fascination." 

"No one, my friend, can doubt the 
influence that magic at one time held 
over the world." 

"But I do not allude to magic, my 
dear Monsieur, but to that peculiar 
subtle power emanating either from the 
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mental or physical individuality — I know 
not which — which has a baneful influence 
on circumstance, I do not express myself 
with clearness/* 

"My dear Prince, how can any indi- 
vidual possess such a god-like gift as to 
influence circumstance ?" 

"There is the mystery of the whole 
thing," answered Paolo. " It is inex- 
plicable, and of course the whole thing 
may be treated with absolute scepticism. 
The writer of this article for instance 
treats it with levity, writes of it in a light 
half-mocking way, telling truths with a 
laugh which to some are of life and death 
importance." 

"Then he does not take the tradi- 
tion au grand serietLx^ as you do." 

" He does, and he does not ; he tells 
anecdote after anecdote in a light banter- 
ing fashion, but throws not one word of 
doubt on the reality of the fact, however 
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sceptical he may be as to its illustra- 
tions." 

"I understand you, lie endeavours to 
persuade his readers that he does not 
believe in it himself/' 

" Precisely." 

" And you, my friend, have you a pro- 
found belief in these mysteries ?" 

Paolo's dark cheek grew somewhat 
pale. " Alas, yes," he said slowly, " I 
have cause." 

" How so I you have cause I Come, my 
dear Prince, we live in a matter-of-fact 
world, you will not ask me to believe in 
Fascination, even though Pliny be your 
authority." 

"You may well smile. Monsieur de 
Beauvert, but you will be astonished 
when I tell you that this same Fascination 
has had a very strong and peculiar 
influence on the fortunes of my 
family." 
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"Indeed, then I must beg of you to 
forgive the light way in which I spoke, no 
one has more respect than I have for 
ancestral traditions." 

"There is a great deal of popular 
superstition round this same Fascination, 
a great deal of nonsense of smaU interest. 
A man with the reputation of being a 
Jettattore will enter a room, and it is 
said that the chandelier will fall, or the 
entertainment of the evening fail, or the 
ices come too late. I quote again ; I have 
nothing to do with all this, the tradition 
that attaches to my family is of a more 
terrible nature.'* 

" I shall only feel honoured by your 
confidence." 

" One of my remote ancestors bore the 
imputation of being one of the most 
powerful Jettattore on record ; his pre- 
sence would blast a fine harvest at the 
cutting, the touch of his hand could 
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destroy, the glance of his eye would 
wither life like the breath of a pestilence. 
He was greatly feared, for he was an 
evil man, even before his death he made 
the discovery that the power which he 
possessed to so fearful a degree was 
inherited by his eldest son, a meek and 
holy man, who on perceiving the fataUty 
that followed him was seized with such 
an agony of despair, that he gave up 
the world, all his brilliant prospects and 
his betrothed bride, and retired into a 
monastery, and we hear no more of 
him. 

" The betrothed bride died suddenly on 
the very day on which they were to have 
been married, and her death attributed 
to the same fatal influences, added to the 
horror and detestation in which the 
family was held. The Jettattore died, 
and his second son, Marco, succeeded to 
the family dignities ; he led a harmless 
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life and was free from the curse, lie had 
three sons, in none of whom showed 
itself the Jettattura, but he had also 
one daughter Olivia — she married, her 
eldest son inherited the curse, and so 
proved that it was hereditary." 

" This is a very strange story, 
Prince." 

" Of course you will understand that 
I am speaking of old times, of my remote 
ancestors." 

" Quite so, but how could these affect 
the fortunes of your family at this 
time ?" 

"You shall hear, if you have the 
patience to listen. This ancestor of 
mine, Don Marco, the second son of the 
famous Jettattore, was perfectly satisfied 
when he found that his three sons were 
as other men ; but in his old age, when 
he perceived that his grandson, Pietro 
Mattei, possessed the fatal influence, he 
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was seized with the same sort of panic 
that his elder brother had had previously, 
and also retired into a convent. Giovanni, 
his eldest son, succeeded him, but died 
unmarried; then Antonio, who was 
killed in battle, lastly Cesare, who mar- 
ried late in life and had one son ; Fietro 
Mattei never married, twice he was 
betrothed, twice on the very eve of his 
nuptials was the young bride taken from 
him by a strange and sudden death, the 
first by fever, the second by fire, her 
wedding.gown in all its bravery having 
caught fire. Pietro himself died before 
the marriage of his cousin Cesare, and 
with his death that branch of his family 
became extinct. When Oesare's infant 
son was bom, now the only heir to our 
family, a message reached the happy and 
triumphant Cesare from his father in 
his convent, desiring to speak with him. 
He at once obeyed the summons, and 
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found the old monk on his death«bed. 
He there disclosed to his son a curious 
secret, he told him that the hereditary 
tendency might at once be detected in all 
the members of our family by the peculiar 
formation of the iris of the eye, a double 
ring of colour in the centre, which gives 
the strange delusion to the spectator 
that there is a double pupil to the 
eye." 

Monsieur de Beauvert could not pre- 
vent a slight start, and a cold shiver 
crept over him, he involuntarily glanced 
at his guest ; but Paolo's eyes, as usual 
half veiled by their heavy eyelids, were 
fixed on the fire — he went on. 

" This strange phenomenon," said Don 
Marco, " only belonged to those who 
possessed to a most fearful and unusual 
degree the fatal influence." He entreated 
Cesare to examine the eyes of his infant 
son, and if the sign was there, to take 
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every precaution to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the family as had happened in 
the case of Pietro Mattel. 

" * Already/ cried the dying monk with 
the terrible second-sight sometimes 
vouchsafed to approaching death. * Al- 
ready I see a black flag waving over the 
walls of our home, and the last shall 
be worse than the first.' 

" Thrilled with horror, Cesare swore to 
obey his father, and having received his 
blessing and commands, flew to return 
to his home, bright with the happiness of 
his wife, and the rejoicing over his son. 
He was met by the tidings that fever 
had come on, and that before the news 
could be taken to her hapless husband 
the Princess was no more ; in an agony 
of fear and suspicion Cesare rushed to 
the cradle of the child — he was awake, 
and in the large pathetic eyes of the infant, 
my unfortunate ancestor saw his doom.'' 
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" Good Heavens 1" cried Monsieur de 
Beauvert. "And you tell me this 
tragedy with a sang froid, a calm. You 
astonish me 1" 

" The story is no new one to me, *' 
said Paolo sadly. 

" And what arrangements were made ? 
how was the race preserved ?" asked Mon- 
sieur de Beauvert more calmly. 

"You bring me to the pith of my 
story," said Paolo. "Don Cesare made 
a will, binding all he possessed with every 
bond that the law could bind, that all 
should descend only to those who obeyed 
his will — the heir to the family was in 
every case to be married before the age 
of twenty-six to a lady whom he had 
never before beheld, to be chosen by him 
and his friends, and not till the marriage 
service was over was he to behold his 
bride — ^you know, no! perhaps you are 
not aware that only thus is the bride 
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protected, for no sooner does she assume 
the name of her husband than she is safe 
from his power, before that of course 
you have seen from the long story I 
have just told you, that in no way does 
the Jettattore exercise his influence so 
fatally as when he bestows his love ; and 
the evil is involuntary, oh Heaven! 
involuntary I" He spoke these words with 
a gasp, the only sign of emotion he had 
displayed. Monsieur de Beauvert was 
silent for a moment, then he said 
with a short laugh : 

" But, my dear Prince, these are strange 
stories of long ago, there are now no such 
conditions attached to the marriages in 
your family, I presume.'* 

" The conditions stand," answered 
Paolo, and rising he stood with his elbow 
on the mantel-piece, and his brow sup- 
ported in his hand, with his back almost 
turned to his host. ^^ The conditions 
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stand, and have always been respected in 
my family. Marriages de convenance turn 
out very well in most cases, of course 
there are romantic episodes among my 
ancestral traditions, but the generality 
of them were happy — my father and my 
mother, for instance, were quoted in Eome 
as the model of a happy menage. But, 
my dear Monsieur, it is already later than 
your usual tiu,e for rotiriug. I ..n 
ashamed of thus keeping you, enter- 
taining you with nothing but my own 
concerns." 

The Marquis de Beauvert rose slowly, as 
they were parting for the night he sud- 
denly turned and said — 

" But, my dear Prince, after all, all this 
is nonsense, is it not ?" 

" Ah^ pour ^a /" said Paolo, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders. " All is non- 
sense but the conditions of the will. 
Bon 8oir, bonne nuity^ and they parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 




HEN Monsieur de Beauvert met 
his guest the next morning, there 
was something constrained in 
their manner to each other that had not 
appeared before. Monsieur de Beauvert 
looked pale and abstracted, and com- 
plained that he had passed a bad night. 
He was peevish to the servants, and 
complained bitterly of the weather which 
continued to be very wild and stormy. 

Monsieur Mayen called in the morning 
and somewhat restored his good humour 
by a whole budget of local news, amongst 
the rest that the wedding of the bour^ 
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geoise heiress to Monsieur de Lancefort 
was to take place at once, which set off 
Monsieur le Marquis on one of his 
favourite topics, the degeneracy of the 
age — a tirade which did him much 
good. 

In the afternoon Monsieur de Beauvert 
invited his guest to take a stroll with 
him, and as the rain had ceased for a 
time, they started. Monsieur de Beauvert 
was no great walker, and leant on his 
younger companion's arm, while he 
stopped continually to point out various 
objects of interest with his cane* 

A walk led round one of the terraces 
out on the cliff for some way, and was 
furnished with occasional seats where the 
point of view was most remarkable. 

After having visited the greenhouses, 
and buildings devoted to the winter 
shelter of delicate shrubs, Monsieur de 
Beauvert led Paolo along this road. 

o 2 
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" This is my favourite walk, Prince," 
he said. "The view is fine, the air is 
salubrious, and I can repose as often as I 
wish. I will sit down now for awhile." 
He seated himself. " And you will oblige 
me, if you go a few steps further round 
that comer, you can see the farthest 
promontory on this side of the coast, it 
juts far out into the sea — ^you should 
ride there some day, the view is very 
fine." 

" I will look and return at once." 

" Do not hurry yourself." 

Paolo went on round the walk, great 
banks of heavy clouds obscured the sky, 
the sea dashed sullenly on the rocks, 
throwing up sheets of foam, the wind 
blew in violent gusts as he turned the 
corner round the clifE and faced it, here a 
sight met his eyes which made him pause 
to look. In the path before him stood 
the figure of a woman, the slender 
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silhouette of her form stood out against 
the horizon of sea and sky, her arms were 
raised with a fine free movement, and 
with both hands she shaded her eyes to 
prolong their vision out to sea ; her large 
black cloak had fallen to the ground, and 
the wild wind was blowing back the 
drapery of her gown, and fluttering the 
folds of her short crimson kerchief, 
playing with and dishevelling her fair 
hair. 

" Victorine !" exclaimed Paolo, and she 
started suddenly and turned round, her 
face was white, and her eyes red with 
weeping. 

" Bonjour, Monsieur J^^ she said simply. 

" Why do you gaze at the sea, what are 
you watching for ?" he answered. 

She looked at him, and her eyes filled 
with tears, but he was not looking 
at her, his eyes also were turned on the 
sea. 
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" I wait, I watch for the navvres from 
St. Pierre, but the winds are contrary, 
and they do not come/* And stooping 
to pick up her cloak, Victorine went 
away. 

** Happy Victorine," murmured Paolo 
to himself. " She has something to hope 
for, something for which to live, for 
which to pray, whilst I " 

He returned to his host, and together 
they resumed their walk. Monsieur de 
Beauvert was unusually silent for awhile, 
so that Paolo was somewhat startled 
when he turned to him suddenly and 
said. 

" You may consider my question an 
unusual one, cher Prmce^ but are you as 
yet affianced ?" 

" No, I am not, and knowing the 
peculiar conditions of my inheritance, I 
have been tempted sometimes to feel 
with despair that family joys are not for 
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me. I have no father, my mother also is 
dead, my only female relation is in the 
Convent of San Gemignano. Who is to 
find me my unknown bride?" 

"My dear young friend, I did not 
know that you were so completely isolated 
in the world — I had contemplated writing 
to your friends.*' 

" I have no friends," said Paolo sadly. 

"Then I will address myself to you 
in person. That you should become my 
son-in-law has been to me a vision of 
extreme pleasure, since the happy moment 
in which I became acquainted with you, 
and " 

" I am more honoured than I can say 
hy your feehng towards me," said Paolo 
earnestly. " But it will be well for you to 
consider the strange history that I have 
told you. It may be disadvantageous to 
Mademoiselle your daughter to be be- 
trothed to a man whom she may not 
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even see till her wedding-day, how if her 
sentiments — -^' ' 



it 



PoufP^ said Monsieur de Beauvert. 
A little gamine just out of the convent, 
she has no sentiments, at all events when 
she is at liberty at last to see her young 
husband — parbleu I Prince, I will answer 
for her sentiments." 

" You are too good !" murmured Paolo, 
his heart beat fast, he had wished for 
this, but had not dwelt much on the 
thought. Like home to a shipwrecked 
mariner was the thought to him of some- 
one to love, someone to be his own, 
something nearer and dearer than he ever 
had felt before, that would more than fill 
the aching void left in his heart by the 
death of his mother. 

" These matters are of too grave im- 
portance to be settled at once," said the 
Marquis de Beauvert at last. "We 
will say no more now, but this evening, 
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if you will, we will discuss the matter 
again." 

" Only one more question, Monsieur," 
said Paolo. " Would you not wish your 
daughter to see something of the world, 
to enter into society before betrothing 
her?" 

" Not for worlds," answered Monsieur 
de Beauvert, with undignified alacrity. 
"Indeed, without ceremony, I will tell 
you that not the least part of my grati- 
fication, if this affair arranges itself, will 
J[^. that so I shall checkmate my belle- 



mere." 



Paolo smiled. 

" What is her age, Monsieur ? and 
what do you call her ?" he said, wist- 
fully. 

" She is seventeen, and the Sup^rieure 
tells me she is very pretty, her name is 
Josephine, but her schoolfellows all call 
her Finette." 
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"Finettel little Finette !" said Paolo 
to himself ; the name sounded so pretty, 
so childish in his ears, that it brought 
a strange feeling of tenderness into his 
heart. 

When they reached the house, Mon- 
sieur de Beauvert opened a cabinet 
and put a small miniature into Paolo's 
hands. 

" This will interest you,*' he said, 
smiling, " and this evening we will discuss 
this matter more fully." 

Paolo went to his own room and 
opened the case; he started when he 
saw its contents, it was a face of almost 
infantine youth and freshness, the parted 
lips pink as rose leaves, the blue eyes 
dancing with half-suppressed merriment, 
the cheek with all the soft roundness of 
a little child's, and the hair one mass of 
little golden curls, rebellious, uncontroU 
able, a very crown of glory, the delicate 
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little curls shading and dancing on the 
white brow. 

" Oh ! she is lovely, she is lovely I my 
little wife 1" Paolo cried, passionately, 
and he pressed the miniature to his lips, 
then simply and nobly he knelt down, and 
with his eyes looking up to Heaven 
he prayed. " God make me good to 
her, make we worthy of her, and, oh I 
make her happy, my little wife, my pre- 
cious little wife !" 

That evening the matter was fully and 
carefully discussed between the two men, 
and it was decided that Paolo should 
leave the Chateau de Beauvert on the 
following Wednesday, the day before the 
proposed arrival of Madame de Laroche- 
guyon Delmort and Josephine, and that 
during his absence Monsieur de Beauvert 
should make known his arrangements to 
the two ladies. 

"We will not alarm them with the 
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stories you have told me in confidence, 
Prince," said Monsieur de Beauvert, " but 
we will say simply that business matters 
prevent your return, and as soon as all 
necessary preparations are made we will 
settle the day/' 

And on the appointed day Paolo left 
Brittany, to the very great regret of Mon- 
sieur de Beauvert, who had grown to be 
as sincerely attached to him as it was in 
his nature to be to anyone. 




CHAPTER VI. 




INETTE! Pinette de Beau- 
vert 1" 

" Oui, ma soeur /" 
The name resounded through the pas- 
sages of the convent, and Finette ran 
out of the big dormitory, where she and 
half-a-dozen of her companions were 
sitting on their beds chattering like a little 
congregation of birds. 

" The Mother Superior wishes to see 
thee at once in the parlour," panted 
Soeur Eustacie, who was fat and not very 
active. 
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"It is doubtless about thy depar- 
ture.'' 

"I go," answered Finette; "and is 
Agla^ to come too ?" 

" Agla6 is to follow in ten minutes." 

" Oh 1 I wish she might come with 
me," said Finette, timidly, "ifa sosur, 
do you know if my father is there ?" 

" Your father ? no, no, only a lady who 
talks. Oiell how she talks; fly, my 
child, keep not the Mother Superior wait- 
ing. 

And without giving herself time to 
think, Finette flew downstairs, and 
arrived all rosy and out of breath at the 
door of the parlour, all the rebellious 
little golden curls which no amount 
of binding or plaiting would control flying 
also. 

" Come in," in answer to her faint 
knoqk, and Finette, before she knew 
where she was, found herself enfolded in 
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her grandmotlier's arms, enveloped and 
almost blinded in a rich Indian shawl and 
Russian furs. 

" And now let me see her," said 
Madame de Larocheguyon Delmort, hold- 
ing her at arms-length, while her 
finger and thumb turned her face towards 
her. 

"Ah! my treasure I thou art not in 
the least Hke thy mother, thou art the 
living image of thy dear father, in every 
respect thou art him in petticoats. The 
poor dear man, how it will rejoice his 
lonely widower's heart to enjoy once 
more the sweet intercourse of family life. 
Art thou well, mon petit chou? is she 
not flushed, Madame la Superieure P does 
she not require the least little bleed- 
ing ? my poor daughter, her dear mother, 
was so subject to attacks of blood to the 
head.'* 

"It is only the result of her plea- 
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sure in seeing you, Madame,'* said 
the Sup^rieure. ** Calm yourself," she 
said kindly to Finette. " Poor little 
thing." 

" Then to-morrow she will be ready to 
accompany me, is it not so? and see, 
ma mie, I have brought bonbons without 
end ; ah I taste this, I bought a pound of 
them, and they were so good that we 
ate them all but these two, my pugs 
and me; thou hast not seen my pugs. 
* Julie !' * JuUe !* ^ Mignon !' come here. 
Donne ta patte. See how she begs;'* a 
very large and fat pug came up and rose 
heavily on its hind legs. " Is she not 
adorable ? yes ! positively I must give her 
the last of the bonbons, and I will 
buy a packet of them to eat on our 
journey; that will be nice, will it 

not r 

"Yes, grandmamma," said Finette, 
timidly. 
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She was at once again enfolded in her 
grandmother's embrace. 

** Ah ! the joy of seeing once more the 
child who was the very light of my eyes, 
after all these years.'* 

" There was nothing to prevent Madame 
from coming to see Mademoiselle de 
Beauvert," said Madame la Sup^rieure, 
a little drily, but Finette was en- 
chanted. 

How often when the parloir had been 
quite filled with the loving mothers and 
relations of the other pupils, had she 
wished that she also had a visitor, some 
one to bring her bonbons and kisses, and 
to be her especial property. Her generous 
young heart absolutely ignored the 
neglect of so many years, and dwelt with 
rapture on the embraces, the kisses, the 
lavish words of affection bestowed on her. 
She basked in love like a young kitten 
in the warmth of the sun. 

VOL. I. H 
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Madame de Larocheguyon Delmort 
seemed in nowise disconcerted by the 
words of the Sup^rieure ; she began with 
her usual volubility. 

** Of course, above even the ties of love 
and affection duty was paramount, and 
her son and his unhappy young wife," 
here she began to whisper some long story 
into the ears of the Sup^rieure, and 
Finette drew back and stood by the small 
hungry-looking fire, with her fresh lips 
parted in a childish smile of irresistible 
pleasure and gladness. 

Her eyes wandered over Madame de 
Larocheguyon's appearance with the 
keenest admiration; her velvet gown, 
her rich furs, her trailing cachemire, 
which was always slipping to the ground, 
then her kind face, which had once been 
so handsome, and even now was striking. 
Finette wondered if her own mother had 
been like her, and then rapidly made 
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up her mind that she had not; no, 
she was more ideal, not so realistic as 
this lady. 

The door opened gently and some one 
else came in. Finette flew up to her 
and seized her hand, whispering very 
eagerly, 

" Oh, Agla6, she is so nice, so charm- 
ing, and so good I We shall be very 
happy." 

With the tender hand of an elder 
sister Agla6 smoothed down Finette' s 
hair, and lightly kissed her fore- 
head. 

She was a strange contrast to her 
little friend, this severe-looking young 
girl, with her smooth dark hair, and 
her rigid dress of a convent pension- 
naire. 

There was more real beauty, the beauty 
of noble straight features, of calm violet 
eyes, of a complexion pure as ivory, 
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touched by a bright pink colour, which 
came and went on her soft cheek, her 
figure also was very tall and beautifully 
formed; but it was strange to see the 
intense reticence and reserve which gave 
that severe expression to her yoimg 
face, and the beholder perforce wondered 
what combination of circumstances could 
have produced it in one so young. 

" This is Agla^ Legr^s," said the 
Sup^rieure, perhaps glad to be spared 
further confidences respecting the im- 
prudences of young Madame de Laroche- 
guyon. 

" I have not yet had the honour of 
presenting to you my model pupil," she 
went on. ** Ah, no, no," as Madame 
de Larocheguyon's eyes rested on Jose- 
phine. " Not that little giddy one there ! 
ohf que noni Agla6, this is Madame de 
Larocheguyon Delmort." 

Agla^ bowed gracefully, and her large 
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eyes looked up wistfully, as if she 
sought to read her future fate in the 
face of the woman who stood before 
her. 

" I am very glad to see Mademoiselle 
Legr^s, and I hope that she wiU be very 
happy with Josephine and with me.*' 

There was a tone of haughtiness even 
in the kindness of the words, and the 
colour flushed into Agla6's cheek; but 
Finette perceived only the kindness, and 
taking Aglae's hand she pressed it fondly 
against her cheek and said, 

" There now, my sweet grandmamma is 
so good, she will take thee also to her 
heart when she knows how we love each 
other." 

"So I lose three of my young girls 
at once," said the Sup^rieure regretfully. 
"And three in whom I have had much 
satisfaction." 

" Who is the third ?" asked Madame de 
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Larochegayon, drawing Finette again into 
her arms. 

''Marthe Angin, a yonng girl from 
Brittany who also lives in Aleth." 

** Ah ! bawrgenise f * 

*^ Yes, of the haute haurgeoisie^ they have 
however married her since she was taken 
from my care." 

" Married ! Marthe married I" cried the 
two girls in a breath. 

*' Yes, my children, and perhaps when 
you are at home, you may see your old 
companion, and — 



ft 



^' That of course must depend on 
circumstances," said Madame de Laroche- 
g^yon stiffly. ^* One has to be as par- 
ticular now in the provinces as in Paris." 

*^My pupil has married Monsieur de 
Lancefort," said the Sup^rieure. 

^^ Ah ! that alters the case. I am de- 
lighted that my young ladies will have 
a companion." 

i 
I 
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"And yet Martlie Angin and Marthe 
de Lancefort are one and the same," 
thought Agla6 proudly, and the Sup^rieure 
sighed, for a vision came before her of the 
pretty young Marthe sacrificed to a hideous 
old rovs of a husband, sold, and for 
what? 

She sighed — but she was a woman of 
the world, and though she deplored, she 
saw no remedy. 

Agla^ and Finette were both longing 
to hear something more of their com- 
panion's marriage, but the Sup^rieure said 
kindly. 

" Now, Mesdemoiselles, if Madame will 
excuse you, you may return to the 
class, for we have many things to talk 
over ; and stop, my children, you may tell 
Soeur Eustacie that you may have the 
rest of the day to yourselves, for you 
have doubtless many little things to pack 
and to see to.'* 
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Agla^ made her pretty little formal 
bow, Finette was once more cordially 
embraced by her grandmother. Then 
with the impulse of a very child, she 
stooped down and took the face of each 
pug in her little dimpled hands and 
kissed its smooth head, and they left the 
room. 

" She is very pretty," said Madame 
de Larocheguyon, " very pretty indeed," 
and she launched out into a torrent of 
words descriptive of the success that 
Josephine would have in the world, of 
the good marriage that it would be 
her duty to make for her, and the 
pleasure it would afford her to intro- 
duce her grand-daughter. 

Madame la Sup^rieure was very anxious 
to say a few words about the disposi- 
tions of her pupils, about Josephine's 
extreme childishness, about the tender- 
ness she required to develope all latent 
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qualities of her pure young soul, and of 
Aglae's extreme reserve, the noble self- 
sacrificing spirit which actuated every- 
thing she did. But she found that 
Madame de Larocheguyon cared not in 
the least for these details, and was far 
more anxious about the toilettes that 
were to be worn the next day for the 
first time by the young pensionnaires. 
The Sup^rieure sighed, and thought that, 
perhaps, after all her motherly care 
would be thrown away, and she should 
find Finette becoming frivolous, and 
Agla6 hard in the midst of the gay 
world, and with tears in her eyes she 
went to the chapel when her visitor was 
gone, and kneeling commended her 
two beloved children to the care of 
God. 



CHAPTEE VII. 




HE great day arrived at last on 
whicli tiie ladies were to arrive 
at the Chateau de Beauvert, 
Monsieur de Beauvert was so nervous 
aU the morning that he could hardly 
command himself, and his servant was 
worn out by his querulous complaints. 
It was however not all fancy this time, 
and even his customary soothing draught 
failed of its usual effect. At last, with 
a sudden determination, he sent a note 
to beg that Monsieur Mayen would come 
to him. 
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One or two good dinners would, he was 
sure, soon restore Monsieur Mayen's good 
humour, if by chance he was offended 
by the neglect of the last fortnight, 
and Monsieur le Marquis felt that there 
would be some protection in his presence ; 
he regretted Paolo's departure extremely, 
more than he could have believed pos- 
sible. The two gentlemen dined early, 
a small tete-a-tete dinner of the most re- 
cherche description. 

" For the last time," said Monsieur de 
Beavert gloomily. " But, parbleu I it shall 
not last long." 

The rooms were all lighted up and a 
cheerful wood fire in each, and the re- 
flections of the lights on the red furniture 
with its gilt arms and legs looked warm 
and inviting. Monsieur Mayen leaned 
back in his chair with an indescribable 
feeling of hien-etre^ and the recollection 
of each surpassing flavour of the dinner 
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of which he had just partaken, passed 
through his mind, with the same pleasure 
that a strain of sweet music will give to 
the memory when the concert is at an 
end. 

"I wonder," he thought to himself, 
"whether all this is at an end, or 
whether I shall continue to be invited 
as heretofore. Ah! that blanquette de 
veau aux champignons ! I wonder whether 
Jeanette — pouf^ I dream." 

" Mayen," said Monsieur le Marquis' 
most peevish voice. " Perhaps you will 
have the goodness to tell me what o'clock 
it is." 

" It is nine o'clock — they should be ar- 
riving I and what a wet night." 

The rain was indeed pouring on the 
windows. 

"Is your son still at the College?'* 
asked Monsieur de Beauvert suddenly, he 
felt that anything was better than 
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silence, even talk about the adored 
Jules. 

" Yes, he is indeed ; but before long 
his education will be completed, and I 
have to contemplate his establishment in 
life." 

" What do you purpose to make of him, 
avocat? docteur? notaire?** 

" Dame, non /" cried Monsieur Mayen, 
surprised into the provincialism that he 
found so difficult to cure. " My son will 
have no profession, he will live on his 
rents, my economies will suffice to place 
him in a position to aspire to all." 

"To the Senate?" said Monsieur le 
Marquis with a slight sneer. 

"Without doubt, if his bent lie that 
way; but my hopes are otherwise 
placed." 

" Hush," cried Monsieur de Beauvert. 
" Do you not hear wheels ?" 

A faint crunching of the gravel was 
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now heard. Monsieur le Marquis turned 
even paler than usual. Monsieur Mayen 
rose and settled his waistcoat, which was 
apt to pucker into undue folds when he 
was seated. 

The bell pealed through the house, the 
sound of running servants, opening of 
doors, &c., and pompously announced, 
Madame de Larocheguyon sailed in. 

Monsieur de Beauvert held out his hand 
with a forced smile of welcome on his 
face. 

For one moment of suspense she held 
it with her eyes fixed on him, then 
with a sudden movement her arms were 
round his neck, and she was weeping, 
actually weeping on his bosom. 

" Oh ! the beautiful scene I the feeling ! 
so touching !" said Monsieur Mayen to him^ 
self, feeling how well he himself would 
have acted under similar circumstances. 

" Oh I so unaltered, so exactly what I 
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figured to myself," cried the lady rising 
at last, and allowing Monsieur de Beau- 
vert to extricate himself. " And see, my 
poor friend, my gendre I I present to you 
your child. I have borne the trials of 
her education, of her care, of her health, 
and with a feeling of pride which is balm 
to my heart, I present her to you now 
in all the charm of her youth. Take her 
to your heart, poor widower 1 and find in 
her love the consolation of your lonely 
and desolate hearth." 

" Beautiful I beautiful !" murmured 
Monsieur Mayen, while tears of emotion 
actually rose to his little eyes. " So 
touching I" 

At this moment Madame de Laroche- 
guyon perceived him, her manner changed 
suddenly into all the empressement of the 
well-bred woman of the world. 

" How are you, Prince ?" she said with 
a very gracious bow. " I have heard of 
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course of the accident which, though un- 
fortunate for you, was most propitious 
for us-whioh gaye my son-in-law the 
pleasure of welcoming you under his roof. 
I need not assure you how heartily glad 
we are to see you. Your mother was an 
old friend of mine." 

In no way discomfited, Monsieur Mayen 
laid his hand on his waistcoat and bowed 
low. 

" What an amiable, what an adorable, 
woman this was, she actually supposed 
him to be the young Italian Prince — he 
had always thought — and now he knew, 
that there was something in his appear- 
ance of an unmistakable distinction." 

Meanwhile Monsieur de Beauvert had 
taken the hand of Josephine, and looked 
in her sweet young face, and allowed her 
to kiss him on both cheeks, which she 
did very timidly. 

" I hope he will not be disappointed," 
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he thought at first, then as she removed 
the large white gauze veil from round her 
face and neck, and he saw her more 
fuUy, he said to himself. "Nol she 
is charming! he will not be disap- 
pointed." 

" This is Agla€, papa," said Pinette 
gently, for Madame de Larocheguyon had 
neglected the introduction — ^Monsieur le 
Marquis bowed low. 

" I am dehghted to have the honour of 
welcoming Mademoiselle Legr^s," said he, 
and Finette thought with enthusiasm, 
" how courteous he was." 

Monsieur de Beauvert almost started 
when he saw the beauty of Pinette's young 
friend. 

"Is Madame your dear mother still 
living ?" asked Madame de Larocheguyon 
of M. Mayen. 

" She is, Madame, and in good health 
I am thankful to say," then turning to 
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Monsieur la Marquis lie said in his 
sweetest voice. 

" I am fully conscious that these family 
scenes are not for the eyes of strangers, 
so my dear Monsieur " 

And he bowed his good-bye. 

With an unceremonious "-4 bientot^ 
mon cher" Monsieur de Beauvert allowed 
him to depart, which he did full of 
self-complacency and admiration of the 
ladies. 

" But he is adorable our dear Prince I" 
said Madame de Larocheguyon ecstatically. 

*^Hein? I did not know that you 
knew him?" exclaimed Monsieur de 
Beauvert, then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him, and one familiar with his 
face would have seen a little gleam of 
pleased malice in his eyes. 

" Yes, yes, he is not bad," he said. 

" So distingvs,** she went on, " quite 
the manners of the ancient regime^ so 
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different from the young men of the 
present day." 

Monsieur de Beauvert saw a vision of 
Emile Mayen's portly figure, dimpled 
hands, and tartto waistcoat, and the 
consciousness of the discomfiture of 
Madame his mother-in-law when she 
should discover the mistake she had made 
was so pleasant that his good-humour 
returned, and with some graciousness he 
pressed the tired travellers to eat, and 
even himself conducted them to their 
several apartments. 

The next morning Finette's little curly 
head opened her white curtains before 
the occupant of the other little bed had 
moved. 

" Agla6 1 Agla6 I" she cried ; no answer. 
" Agla^, my angel I art thou asleep ?" 

" Let me sleep I" murmured the sleepy 
girl. 

" No I no I the sun. is shining in I Come 

I 2 
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Agla^, and I am so longing to talk. 
Open thine eyes, Agla^ !" 

In one bound the little figure in its 
white nightgown had leapt on to the 
other bed, and there she was with both 
hands opening by force Agla6's dark 
eyelashes. 

" Come 1 come I Oh, what heavy sleepy 
eyes 1'* 

"What is it?" said sleepy Agla^. 
" Thou little torment I what is it?" 

" I want to talk, I want to talk ter- 
ribly." 

" Talk then," said Agla^, sitting up and 
pushing her dark hair back from her 
cheeks, all rosy with sleep. 

" But make room for me, there," and 
she tucked herself in by her friend. " Now, 
ma cMrie, tell me did you not think papa 
charming ?" 

"Yes, certainly." 

"And the housfe? do you not long 
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to fly all over it? do you think papa 
will let me be a spoilt child, and 
have all I want to have in this 
world ?" 

" Surely, surely he will spoil thee, 
giddy little thing 1 everyone spoils 
thee." 

"And, Agla6, already I have made 
one discovery ; papa does not love grand- 



mamma." 



" That also I saw." 

"And if we have to choose between 
them, which wUl you choose ?" 

" Ghut I mignorme, it will not be for us 
to choose, we must love both, and do our 
duty to both." 

" Oh 1 Agla^, I have such projects 
and " 

" Gently, ma cherie, thou art push- 
ing me out of bed, it is narrow, re- 
member." 

But it was too late, and Finette's 
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bounds, like a little squirrel, had fairly 
dislodged Agla^, who rose to her feet 
laughing. 

" Little robber ! but as I am out of bed 
we will dress, and talk over thy projects 
as we do so." 

« 

Neither Madame de Larocheguyon nor 
Monsieur le Marquis made their appear- 
ance till the twelve o'clock breakfast, 
when the two girls came in panting and 
rosy from a voyage of discovery all over 
the gardens. 

Monsieur de Beauvert looked earnestly 
and meditatively at his daughter, this 
r6le of naive childishness was not the 
one he had intended her to play, it 
was not what he had wished, and he 
wondered within himself what he should 
do? 

Should he draw in the reins, and 
engage a capable governess to train this 
little wild rose into a garden-plant — to 
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trim and train the extravagance of ite 
pretty foliage and the reckless profusion 
of its delicate little flowers — what would 
the effect be ? As he looked at Finette, 
he became aware that half her charm 
would be taken from her, deprived of her 
free natural grace. "And yet," he 
thought, " she is pretty enough to bear 
the transformation, and well eoiffe and 
self-contained, with a little initiation into 
the mysteries of coqustterie^ she might 
fulfil my expectations. The Princesse del 
Monte must be a grande darner not a laugh- 
ing child." 

Finette's prospects of freedom or per- 
petual restraint were hanging on the 
balance when, fortunately for her, Ma- 
dame de Laroche&niyon after breakfast 
began urgbg h« ^Lin-kw immediately 
to take steps for rendering his daughter 
presentable. She had, she informed him, 
already engaged a lady who had with 
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great success finished tlie education of 
several young persons of her acquaintance 
so admirably, that all of them had made 
most desirable marriages, and this lady 
only hesitated, before starting at once for 
Brittany, till it should be decided in what 
quarter of Paris they were to reside when 
Mademoiselle de Beauvert was presented 
to the world. 

This turned the scale; with the most 
polite expression of thanks Monsieur le 
Marquis declared his house quite un- 
worthy of receiving this lady, said he was 
quite satisfied with his daughter as she 
was, that she already had one demoiselle 
de compagnie^ and should not have an- 
other, and that he considered her suffi- 
ciently educated. 

* Madame was shocked, but she protested 
in vain, she was as impotent to move 
Monsieur le Marquis as the wave that 
breaks into masses of flying melting foam 
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on a rock. She, howeTer, thought it 
wiser not yet to make him a scene. 
She must have time to estabhsh herself, 
and commence the numberless little 
reforms that a glance told her were need- 
ful in the menage of this "poor dear 
widower." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OWEVER, Monsieur de Beauvert 
was not quite satisfied, and the 
result of his reflection was that 

he wrote the following letter to his future 

son-in-law : 




" My dear Prince, 
" According to my promise, you see 
that I write to you immediately after the 
arrival of my daughter and her grand- 
mother; there is no need for me to 
describe her looks, the portrait in your 
possession is herself without the anima- 
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tion which makes her a very fairy. I 
have a question of some importance to 
submit to your serious consideration. 
Josephine is so young of her age, such a 
child, that when I think of her approach- 
ing marriage I think, with some mis- 
givings, that perhaps you will be dis- 
appointed in her. She is not wanting in 
intelhgence, on the contrary she is very 
quick, lively and capable; she is well- 
educated, and sings with the voice of a 
nightingale, so sweet and with so much 
facility; but when I contemplate her 
whole toumure of a very child, her 
abandon^ her laugh of ten years old, 
her little feet which cannot walk, but 
run and bound, (at this moment from 
the window I see Mademoiselle Legr^s 
and one of the bonnes turning a skipping- 
rope, while Finette holds back her little 
blue petticoats and skips with an energy ; 
ah I voilctl she stops, and I counted five 
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hundred times with the sudden turn at 
every twentieth time;) thou seest, cher 
Prince^ that I think only of you, when I 
consider this little thing is so soon to be 
your wife — I think it only right that you 
should let me know your wishes as to the 
way she is to be managed during the few 
months she has still to remain under the 
paternal roof. 

'^ Madame de Larocheguyon pretends 
that a few months under an admirable 
and experienced governess will teach her 
the reserve of a demoiselle a marier, will 
take away all that is too natural about 
her, will, to conclude, train her into a 
future woman of the world. The choice 
rests with yourself. I am old, and to the 
old this freshness and naivet6 of a child 
is adorable, but with the young this is 
different, and your wishes shall be fol- 
lowed in every respect. 

" Awaiting your response, with the 
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most sincere friendsbip I subscribe my- 
self, 

"CamiliiB db Bbauvbbt." 

The answer came by return of post in 
Paolo's beautiful Italian handwriting, and 
Monsieur de Beauvert smiled as he read 
it ; he entreated him in no way to con- 
trol Josephine, he said that his letter had 
put her before him with such vividness, 
that he already loved his young betrothed 
fondly. Not for the world would he 
have her sweet natural character curbed, 
not for the world her childishness 
frightened away. 

"As she is," he wrote, "to me she 
represents the scent of sweet-briar, the 
song of the lark, the innocence of the 
angels, only I myself am so unworthy; 
but if this great happiness is for me, 
and you give me your little Finette, I 
win love her with the tenderness of 
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her lost mother joined to my own passion- 
ate love. Let me know soon, I entreat of 
you, when you will tell her and when I 
may return." 

Monsieur de Beauyert was quite satis- 
fied and pleased that he had taken his 
own way. 

He was still reading Paolo's letter 
when the door opened and Finette came 
in. 

"Oh, papa, you are busy; I will not 
interrupt you.'* 

** Come in, mignonne" he said, holding 
out his hand, she was astonished and de- 
lighted at the unusually caressing word 
and movement. 

Finette made a little pause, then 
bounded up to him, put her arms round 
his neck and kissed him, and he did not 
put her away from him, but held his arm 
round her while he said in a tone of great 
gentleness. 
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"Well, fillettCy and what great thing 
have you to say ?'* 

- ' Papa, U petit Jules met us on the 
sands this morning, and he had with him 
two of the most lovely, most beautiful 
little poodles; see, papa, small, small as 
my two hands, bebe poodles, with little 
rufEs round their paws," 

"And who is le petit Jules j my 
child?" 

" The collegien, the son of le Prime 
Mayen," 

" Le Prince Mayen ! fi done I Pinette, 
what is all this ?" 

The pink blush rose in Finette's 
cheeks, and her eyes danced with 
laughter. 

" Oh, pardon I pardon ! papa," she 
cried. "We have called him le Prince 
Mayen ever since grandmamma took him 
for your fairy Prince sent up by the sea 
Ondines." 
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^*lt seems that Mademoiselle Agla^ 
is little discreet if she permits her- 
self ** 

" Oh, papa, it is I, it is only Finette, 
she is always scolding me for calling 
him Monsieur le Prince, and she is very 
severe with her Monsieur Jules, whilst I 
can scarcely call him anything but le pHit 
Jules^ as Monsieur Mayen does himself. 
17 est gros I il est fort de son dge le pHit 
Jules. Dame, ouiT and she imitated 
Monsieur Mayen's rolling voice so, that in 
spite of himself Monsieur de Beauvert 
could not help laughing. ^' But, chut I 
papa, thou and I have our little secrets, 
is it not sop we must not tell grand- 
mamma that I call him le Prince 
Mayen.^* 

"Yes, yes, we will have our little 
secrets,'' said Monsieur le Marquis 
absently, then letting his hand stroke 
Finette's curly hair he said : 
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" Come, my fillette. I want to ask 
you a question." 

Never had her father seemed so kind, 
never had she felt towards him as she 
did at this moment. 

"Yes, papa !'* she said turning her 
beautiful blue eyes to his. 

" Tell me, mignonnej would you like 
to be married ?'* Her eyes opened very 
wide, she seated herself on her father's 
knee, more occupied with wondering 
whether he would permit it than with 
the question, and taking his watch- 
chain in her hand, she answered 
gravely. 

"But, papa! of course that would 
depend upon the gentleman !'' 

" Ah I but if the gentleman in question 
was young and handsome and very rich, 
a true hero of romance, what then?'* 

"Well then, certainly; but you have 
not answered my question, papa ; may I 
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have the little bebe poodle that Monsieur 
Jules wants to give me? it is so 
pretty/' 

" Yes, you may have it, Finette." 

" Oh thank you, papa, then I 
run '* 

"Wait, Finette, we must have our 
little secrets together, you and I ; you 
must not tell your grandmamma that I 
spoke to you of marriage." 

"No, papa, only to Agla6 — may I 
not ?" 

" Yes— to Agla^." 

" But, papa" she said suddenly. 
" You were not serious, were you?" 

" Yes, I am serious, Finette, very 
serious ; now go, my child, and think 
of what I have said." 

Finette went slowly, shutting the door 
softly behind her. 

Very thoughtfully the girl crossed the 
garden, found her way to the steps which 
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led down to the sands and descended 
tliem ; the tide was out, on the last step 
sat Victorine with the hood of her black 
cloak drawn over her head for the wind 
was blowing. It was now Victorine's 
constant duty to accompany the two 
young ladies in all their walks. 

She rose to let Finette pass her on the 
steps. 

"Where is Mademoiselle Agla6?" 
asked Finette. 

" See, Mademoiselle, there." 

Finette's eyes followed the direction 
in which she pointed, and she saw Agla6 
perched in a sort of little niche in the 
rock, up the side of which she had 
climbed, she was curled up with her feet 
under her. 

" Agla^ ! is there room for me ? oh ! 
what a charming place." 

"Yes, ma cherie^ there is room, see! 
take hold of that bush there, here we 
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are like two hens in a basket, and look 
here." 

Finette was beginning eagerly, ** I 
have such a wonderful thing to tell you," 
when Agla^'s " Look here," stopped the 
words on her lips. 

There was just where they sat a 
sudden bend in the cliff, and it was all 
covered with furze and other hanging 
bushes; by a happy arrangement of a 
half fallen rock and foliage a peep-hole 
was made through which a view of the 
other side, the second little bay, was to 
be obtained, and at Agla^'s bidding 
Finette put her little face into this hole, 
and then rapidly drew it back with a 
burst of laughter she could only just 
suppress. On a rock, with a countenance 
as solemn as any judge, sat Monsieur 
Emile Mayen and in front of him stood 
le pHit Jules; but Jules transformed. 
His hair was thrown wildly back, his 
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chest was thrown forward, his mouth 
was open, one leg much advanced before 
the other, one hand clutching his heart 
the other beating time to the impassioned 
rythm of a magnificent declamation. 

His voice rose wildly, then sank to 
a guttural murmur, then suddenly 
bringing his hands together, shaking 
them up and down, he poured forth 
entreaties to an unseen audience to 
take pity on themselves, to take pity on 
France, and then followed an appeal to 
patriotism which brought tears to the 
eyes of the speaker, followed by a 
tirade on the beauties of liberty ! Mon- 
sieur Mayen's rock was too high for him, 
his little fat legs did not reach the 
ground, but as the peroration rang 
through the air, he leapt from his 
post, fell headlong, picked himself up, 
and seizing his son kissed him vehemently. 

" It is fine ! it is very fine !" he 
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exclaimed. '' Embrace me, my child, I 
can oppose thee ho longer, thou shalt 
be a depute if money can serve to make 
thee one, and thine eloquence shall be 
heard and appreciated in the Ghambre. 
Peste I it was admirable I" 

But le pHit Jules y like a great orator 
overcome by his exertion, sank on a rock, 
and his father with a large silk handker- 
chief wiped his son's brow and his own 
eyes alternately. 

" Oh I the poor Prince Mayen !" cried 
Finette, almost crying with suppressed 
laughter. "That was beautiful; that 
declamation /" 

" See I" said Agla6 looking at her 
watch. "We must go in, Madame de 
Larocheguyon wished us to walk with 
her — do you remember ?" 

" Yes, but look, cherie, I have some- 
thing of very grave importance of which 
to speak to you." 
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"By-and-by, I fear we are late 
already ; have you spoken about the 
little poodles? The Messieurs Mayen 
are coming this way, you can tell Mon- 
sieur Jules." 

Finette jumped from her perch, and 
ran down to the beach ; round the comer 
came the two men walking solemnly side 
by side. Their two hats flew ofE and 
Monsieur Jules grew crimson, the self- 
possession of the big collegien always 
deserted him in the presence of the young 
ladies from the chateau. 

" I have asked papa. Monsieur Jules," 
said Finette quite out of breath, " and 
he says that I may accept your very 
kind offer of one of your poodle's 
puppies. I shall be so glad to have it," 
she said gleefully. 

"Ah, Mademoiselle," said Jules sen- 
timentally, "if only in its future 
career it could explain to you — " 
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here he was conscious of something 
amiss with his speech, stammered, 
blushed and was silent. Then Monsieur 
Mayen flew to the rescue, he told Finette 
that if she and Mademoiselle Legr^s 
could come to his house to choose the 
puppy, that he would be more sensible 
of the honour than it would be possible to 
describe. 

Finette answered that she would ask 
permission, and ran away to rejoin her 
companions — her thoughts once more 
returning to her father's words and 
making her unwontedly grave. 





CHAPTER IX. 




HEEE weeks had passed since the 
arrival of Madame de Laroche- 
guyon Delmort at the Chateau 
de Beauvert, and as yet she had come to 
no arrangement about future plans. 
Monsieur de Beauvert, she told herself, 
behaved shamefully to her ; when she 
attempted to lead the subject of conver- 
sation to a point, he evaded it, and slipped 
out of her hands like a very eel, but this 
must not continue. She rose the next 
morning determined not to be baffled, 
and as soon as she had settled herself 
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in the salon which she had appropriated 
to her own use, she sent a ceremonious 
message to Monsieur le Marquis that 
she would be much obliged by his giving 
her an interview. 

The answer came back that Monsieur 
was in despair, but that he was suf- 
fering that paoming and not yet up; 
she consoled herself by thinking that 
after the mid-day breakfast she would 
catch him; but still complaining of 
migraine he kept the two girls with him, 
by one excuse after another, and she saw 
that opportunity pass. The afternoon 
Monsieur de Beauvert always spent in a 
pleasant room on the ground floor, where 
he was in the habit of reading the papers, 
and smoking cigarettes. This afternoon 
Madame de Larcheguyon thought that 
desperate measures must be adopted at 
last, so after some hesitation she deter- 
mined to be bold, and run her quarry to bay. 
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But there are some ladies whose gowns 
have a peculiar habit of rustling an un- 
mistakable noisy frou-frou of rich silk, 
which heralds their approach from 
afar. 

So, though Madame trod as softly and 
noiselessly as she could till her hand was 
on the very door, when she opened it 
with a sweet smile on her face, and an 
affectionate playful apology on her lips, 
she found the room empty, and the 
window wide open. Another woman 
might have been daunted, Madame de 
Larocheguyon felt her spirit rise, she 
carefully made her observations. 

Monsieur le Marquis' house-boots were 
there before the fire, he must have escaped 
in slippers, there was a strong smell of 
smoke — at least he had the comfort of his 
cigarette ! that was a pity ; the papers were 
on the table, the novel of Q-eorges Sand 
in which she knew he was much inter- 
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ested, and the "Revue des Deux Mondes/' 
half -cut with the paper-knife sticking in 
it, all his occupations were here. So she 
carefully closed the window, drew Mon- 
sieur de Beauvert's comfortable chair 
close to the wood fire, blew it well up with 
the bellows, took the " Revue" and settled 
herself to wait. 

Half-an-hour passed, and the warmth 
and comfort had rendered Madame de 
Larocheguyon very sleepy, the " Revue" 
made several strange bobs up and down, 
and then slowly slipped down her gown .to 
the ground. 

Softly, silently a face looked in at the 
window, a little face shaded with golden 
hair; it was withdrawn, and a little 
whispering ensued. 

" She sleeps, papa — shall I try ?" 

" Courage, my child." 

The window was opened very cautiously, 
and on the tips of her toes Finette stole 
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in, very, very softly she took the 
"Eevue" and the boots, and stole out 
again. 

Madame slumbered on. 

A knock at the door aroused her at 
last. 

" Come in," she said, and her maid came 
in. 

"I have been looking for Madame 
all over the house," she said. "It is 
almost the time for dinner, and Madame 
has not even begun to. dress." 

" I have been reading," she answered, 
but looking for the " Revue" in her lap 
she only grasped the paper-knife. 

With suddenly awakened suspicions, 
she looked for the boots, they also 
were gone — there had then been 
treachery ! her blood boiled within 
her. 

As Madame de Larocheguyon sailed 
into the salon^ all purple silk and 
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black lace, Monsieur le Marquis 
met her with the most perfect 
ease. 

" I was desole to find that you 
were so completely without comforts in 
my apartment," he said, " I looked in 
and perceived however that you were 
reposing yourself; I hope my dear 
friend that nothing disturbed you." 

"I thought I heard a cat in the 
room," said Madame sweetly, "it did 
not stay long, however, after the dinner 
perhaps " 

The two girls who had been standing 
together by the fire, now moved, and 
from behind them emerged Monsieur 
Mayen. 

Self-possession did not desert Madame 
de Larocheguyon ; she advanced with the 
sweet cordial condescension which so 
flattered the good man — she was baffled 
again, but she smiled within herself. 
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for she knew that her time must 
come. 

The next morning was the same — 
always these two young girls, and if 
they left the room, Monsieur de Beau- 
vert must see his intendant, or his 
gardener, or some one, and all the 
afternoon Monsieur Mayen — ^the perpetual 
Monsieur Mayen spent with him in his 
apartment. 

There was a great deal of wild 
October wind all that day — the two 
girls went out with Victorine along the 
walk on the cliff, and were making her 
tell for the hundreth time the story of the 
wreck of the Italian yacht; they were 
never tired of hearing about it, and of 
Victorine' s wild run on the cHff to fetch 
assistance, and of the terrible scene in 
the farm-house, when the crew of the Uttle 
vessel lay cold in death all side by side. 

Finette was shy of asking questions 
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about the young Prince, but she used 
to prompt Agla6 in a low voice and 
make her do so. Finette had woven 
a little net-work of romance round 
Paolo, nothing was too handsome nor 
too interesting for her imagination; 
sometimes a little wonder came into her 
mind as to whether her father could 
have been alluding to him, when he 
spoke of her possible marriage, and she 
blushed at the thought, and tried to 
banish it from her mind, for it took away 
the pleasure of dwelling on the perfection 
of this hero. 

If he was to be her husband, it was 
quite another thing, and she would not 
think of that before she was obliged to 
do so. 

To-day, however, Victorine's stories 
were told without spirit and she could 
hardly hide her fast falling tears from the 
two girls. 
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" But what is it ? what hast thou ? do 
not cry, Victorine !" said Agla4 tenderly, 
and Finette pressed up to her and took 
her hand. 

Then her own troubles were poured 
out, how six weeks had passed since 
one of the namres from St. Pierre should 
have come in, and there was no news of 
her — only that the vessels that had ar- 
rived spoke of terrible weather, and the 
October storms seemed endless this 
year. 

"And thou hast beloved ones on 
board ?'* asked Finette. 

She answered yes ; her father and her 
lover were both on board. Then Victorine 
resolutely dried her eyes, and told the 
two girls that it was only want of faith, 
and that she had vowed two kilos of fine 
wax candles to the Holy Virgin if they 
arrived safely, to be deposited in the old 
Church of St. Pierre. 

VOL. I. L 
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"The old church! where is that?'* 
asked Agla6, for they only knew the 
great Paroisse, almost a cathedral, which 
stood in the beet part of the town, and 
was attended from all the houses and 
villages round. 

" The old church is on that hill," an- 
swered Victorine ; pointing to one of the 
distant promontories. " It is beyond the 
pier, what we call the Embarcadfere of 
Aleth, that green hill forms one side of 
the harbour, and all round the harbour 
cluster the streets of the low town, 
the Cit6 it is called, where all the fisher- 
men live, and there are no great houses 
but the convent." 

" Is it beautiful, your old church ? 
I should so much like to see it." 

" Beautiful ! dame I non /it is a little 
poor place, but it is very old — very, very 
much older than the Paroisse — ouij 
done /" 
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Finette looked inquiringly at Agla6. 

" Should we have time to go there ? 
she asked, but Agla6 shook her 
head. 

" Another day," she said. " It is a 
long walk." 

Finette again took Victor ine's hand. 

" I will also make a little vow," she 
said gently, and Victorine took the 
little hand and pressed it to her 
lips. 

In the evening of that day Monsieur 
de Beauvert made the two girls sing and 
play to him the whole evening, and when 
at ten o'clock Madame de Larocheguyon 
sent them to bed, he spoke of letters to 
write, and ceremoniously bade her good- 
night. 

Madame had, however, made her plan, 
and allowed him to depart in peace. 

The next morning before Monsieur de 
Beauvert had left his room there came 

L 2 
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an imperious knock at the door; des- 
perately he rushed to lock it, it was too 
late, she was in his own private sanctum, 
his large and comfortable chamber in 
which his bed stood modestly in an 
alcove. 

" But really, Madame," he stammered, 
precipitately rushing into his dressing, 
gown, he was actually in shirt sleeves. 
" Really this is scarcely discreet." 

" Ah ! bah !" she answered sitting 
down by the fire. " No ceremony, mon 

'19 9 

ami" 

Monsieur le Marquis was furious, this 
was worse than his worst expectations. 

A little cup and saucer full of chocolate 
was on a small table by the fire, and a 
brioche, 

" Ah I that is excellent, ring, mon ami, 
for another cup, and we will have our 
little talk here quite tete-a-tete.^* 

She was en peignoir with a cap on her 
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head, and slippers on her feet, and as she 
leant back and sipped Monsieur de Beau- 
vert's chocolate, she looked so perfectly 
at home and established that a sick shiver 
passed down his back. 

A servant answered the bell and she 
ordered the chocolate, then drawing 
nearer the fire she put on it two good sized 
pieces of wood, and resting her velvet 
slippers on the fender she began. 

" Of course it will be considered highly- 
desirable by you as well as by myself 
that we should sometimes talk over the 
future of our dear child." 

Monsieur de Beauvert bowed. 

" Now, mon gendre^ I am prepared to 
concede one point on which for a short 
time we were at variance. I confess that 
even without the aid of a governess 
Josephine becomes more charming every 
day— there is a freshness, an originality 
about her that is very winning." 
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Monsieur de Beauvert bowed again. 
" Good gracious/' thought Madame, " is 
the man going to treat me like this 1" but 
she preserved her patience. " Having 
made this concession, nion cher gendre, I 
have a right to expect a little complaisance 
from you, is it not so ?" and she looked up 
archly. 

Monsieur de Beauvert again bowed. 
She could not restrain a little gasp, but 
went on, 

"I will not now dwell on my life- 
long devotion to our child, on the 
sacrifices I entailed on myself, on the 
constant thought and anxiety she has 
cost me, since I first took her to my arms 
from her sweet mother's death-bed." 

Madame wiped her eyes, still no word 
from Monsieur le Marquis. 

" My present wish," she went on, " is 
to speak of the future and not of the 
past. When my poor Sybille was her age 
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I did for her exactly what I now propose 
to do for Josephine. I removed her from 
the convent where her education had 
been completed. I placed her under the 
care of a lady, but let that pass," she 
waved her hand majestically. " I intend 
myself to form Josephine, and I have 
already conceded that my maternal eye 
may with advantage take the place of 
that of a governess ; well, having made up 
my mind that my daughter was sufficiently 
presentable, I conducted her to Paris, I 
passed my eye over the young partis then 
in fashion, my choice lay between your- 
self and the Due de Cressy, but he was 
not so young or, so rich as yourself. I 
hesitated little, I married my daughter to 
you, and I assure you, mon gendre^ that 
not for one moment since have I regretted 
my choice." 

A profound bow from Monsieur de 
Beauvert. 
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" Well,'* pursued Madame, feeling her 
hands and feet growing very cold, posi- 
tively this strange conduct of her son-in- 
law made her nervous. " Well, mon 
amij you know what experience I have 
had, for since my deplorable separation 
in the very year in which I consigned 
Sybille to the convent, and my son to 
the Lycfe, I have had everything to do 
for my children ; tell me, mon cher gendre^ 
what plans you propose for our child, 
and 1 will consider whether they will 
accord with mine." 

Monsieur de Beauvert crossed his legs, 
and adjusted a pair of pince-nez on his 
nose. 

" Mafoif Madame /'* he said indifferently. 
" My plans are not yet matured." 

** So much the better," cried Madame 
delighted at a response more favourable 
to her wishes than she had dared to hope. 
" Then we can consider them together. 
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See, mon gendrey* she went on drawing 
from her pocket an ivory tablet ; " it is now 
the month of November, well, we ought 
to be established in Paris not later than 
the fifteenth of January, and as yet, we 
have taken no house, ordered no carriages, 
made no preparations. I, however, have 
not been idle on your behalf. I have 
made inquiries, I have heard of several 
good houses, anyone of which will meet 
our requirements, among others the H6tel 
de Barancy, which is ravishingly fur- 
nished, and of modest size for so small a 
menage. Then in passing through Paris 
I looked at a ccyape and an open carriage, 
and told the coachbuilder that he might 
paint them of your colours, for without 
doubt before long they would be re- 
quired." 

" It is then a happy thing that my 
colours are a modest dark blue and white," 
observed Monsieur le Marquis drily. 
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"As you say," continued Madame de 
Larocheguyon, really believing that she 
was getting on extremely well. "The 
dark colours are so much more distingue ; 
then I wrote to several of my friends, 
to the dear Duchess de Cressy among 
others, to tell them that I should be in 
Paris with my charming young demoiselle 
a maner^ and to ask her to give me 
certain information respecting the young 
men now in fashion. One cannot be too 
careful you are aware, and before I chose 
you for my daughter, mon cher gendre^ I was 
acquainted with every detail of your life." 

Monsieur le Marquis bowed gravely. 

" Her answer is not quite as detailed as 
I could wish, but after all one can do 
little until one is on the spot ; she has, 
however, sent a list of names, which I 
will leave with you to consider." 

Monsieur de Beauvert took the paper 
she handed him, deliberately folded it 
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and placed it in his pocket-book. Madame 
de Larocheguyon began to get uneasy, 
matters were going too smoothly. 

" Now," she said with some sharpness. 
" I propose at once to secure a house 
as a preliminary step, also I am anxious 
to know what sum of money you intend 
to give Josephine for her dress, for I 
must write to Paris about her toilettes." 

She paused, still no answer. •* Mon 
gendre/^ she continued in her sweetest 
voice, ** confide in me." 

Monsieur de Beauvert removed his 
pince-nez, and gently balancing them in 
the air between his finger and thumb, he 
answered. 

" Madame, you ask for my confidence, 
you shall have it. I have no intention of 
taking an hotel in Paris, or of presenting 
your grand-daughter to the world." 

" No hotel 1 no Paris 1 Monsieur I" 

"I entreat of you to be seated; my 
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fortune is not the same as it was when 
I had the felicity of becoming your son- 
in-law, many causes have combined in 
diminishing it — an establishment in Paris 
is beyond my means." 

" But, father without heart 1 what is to 
become of Josephine ?" 

" I have the intention of marrying her 
here in the provinces." 

Madame de Larocheguyon sank back, 
stifled with indignation. 

" But it is shameful 1 it is unworthy," 
she cried. 

"Nevertheless such is my intention," 
said Monsieur. " And now, my very dear 
Madame, it is late, I am in despair to 
have to confess that I have not yet made 
my ablutions," and he touched the bell by 
his side. 

" But, Monsieur, let us end this," cried 
the lady. "You have brought me here 
on false pretences." 
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" Pardon," he cried, bowing low, " 1 
was not indeed aware of your intention to 
remove Finette from the convent. My 
hot water, Pierre, and be quick." 

" At least tell me the name of the 

" Pardon, my first confidence must be 
to Finette." 

" You will speak first to that poor child 
without a mother ?" 

" Thank you, Pierre, pour it into my 
bath. Now, Madame." 

But Madame de Larocheguyon Delmort 
had swept from the room, and Mon- 
sieur le Marquis tranquilly completed his 
toilette. 




CHAPTER X. 




ADAME DE LAROCHEGUYON 

sat in her own room meditating. 

The next step that she took 
would be of much importance, on it hung 
her future influence in the Chateau 
de Beauvert, and this she was most 
unwilling to risk, for she had some half- 
developed ideas in her mind of reigning in 
Monsieur de Beauvert's household after 
his daughter's marriage ; it was therefore 
very necessary to be careful. 

Madame meditated, and the result of 
her meditations was that she sent her 
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maid to fetch Finette. The maid came 
back to say that she was out, that she 
and Mademoiselle Legr^s and Victorine 
had gone out, accompanied by Mon- 
sieur May en, who had come to fetch 
them and to say bonjour to Monsieur le 
Marquis. 

At this piece of news Madame opened 
her eyes again very widely. This was 
really becoming too strong, this familiarity 
with the Mayens, she would appeal to 
the discretion of Monsieur de Beauvert. 
Then suddenly leapt into her mind a 
new and horrible thought, did he mean 
to sacrifice his daughter to such a con- 
nection as this? was such a thing pos- 
sible ? no, surely not ! yet distinctly to 
her memory returned the words, **I 
have the intention of marrying her here 
in the provinces." How should she, 
Madame de Larocheguyon, conduct her- 
self? it was no wonder that Madame' s 
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maid, when she went downstairs, pro- 
nounced that she feared that her mis- 
tress was going to have a crisis of 
the nerves, so irritable and restless was 
she. 

Meanwhile the two happy girls fol- 
lowed Monsieur Mayen, who was dressed 
with the most irreproachable elegance, 
his high stand-up white collar wide apart 
on each side of his ample double chin, 
shaved till pale indigo best described its 
hue, his tight boots on very high pointed 
heels, his blue trousers very ample, and 
in folds on the hips, descending to a 
graceful tightness over the ankle. He 
was much more carefully dressed than 
Monsieur Jules, who could not readily 
shake ofE the appearance of a collegien 
even on Thursdays. 

" But where are you taking us, Mon- 
sieur ?" asked Agla^, perceiving that he 
was conducting them along a lane, which 
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led into the open country instead of to- 
wards the town. 

"I take you to my house," he an- 
swered, majestically. 

"But I thought that you lived 
in the Place d*Armes?** said Jose- 
phine. 

" That is true, but 1 have recently pur- 
chased a house in the country, and it is 
there that I conduct you; we are most 
anxious to have your opinion of the situa- 
tion and the house itself. 

" But the puppies ?'* faltered Finette. 

" There they await you,*' said Jules, 
with a wave of his hand, and quite satis- 
fied they went on. 

However, alas, for the fine intentions 
of the Messieurs Mayen, suddenly and 
furiously the rain began to fall, and the 
whole party had to run, and without a 
moment of pause to examine its attrac- 
tions, had to hurry pell-mell through the 
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gates, acroBS the garden and into the 
vestibule of the new house. 

Monsieur Mayen was severely mortified 
at thus losing the effect he had hoped 
to produce; but seeing this, the good- 
natured girls set themselves to praise 
everything, to admire the glaring new- 
ness of the walls and the furniture, 
the size of the windows, the elegant 
iron-work of the balconies painted blue 
and gold, and the vivid green of the per- 
aiennes. 

" Is it not nice, hein ? is it not pretty ?*' 
exclaimed Monsieur Mayen, rubbing his 
hands in ecstasy. " Will it not be a 
ravishing little domain for the future 
Madame Jules ?" and he slapped the em- 
barassed Monsieur Jules on the shoulder, 
and gave him a facetious poke. In 
vain his " Ah, papa, oh, papa," Monsieur 
Mayen's delight showed itself on every 
side. 
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Presently the rain stopped, and lie took 
the two girls to see the stables. 

" There will be a carriage, yes, a car- 
riage, or perhaps two, it depends on the 
dot that Madame Jules will bring, she 
shall have everything that money can 
buy of luxury. There !" said he, sud- 
denly, as they passed through the 
garden on the way to the stable, " there ! 
what do these demoiselles think of that ?" 

Both hands were spread out raptur- 
ously towards the house, and now for 
the first time they perceived that it was 
decorated with tourelles, little pepper-box 
turrets, which bear a peculiar significance 
in Brittany as being the exclusive privilege 
of the noblesse. 

" Ah I the tourelles /" exclaimed Vic- 
torine, who as usual walked by the side of 
her young ladies. 

" Yes, the tourelles, ma bonnes and what 
objection have you ?'* 

M 2 
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"No objection, Monsieur," answered 
Victorine, quickly. " Those who advance 
in life doff their caps and assume th^r 
bonnets." 

Monsieur Mayen seemed but half pleased 
with this remark of Victorine*s made in 
simple good faith, he turned to the 
ladies. 

"You see, Mesdemoiselles," he said; 
" in this out-of-the-way comer of the pro- 
vinces certain customs are considered the 
sole privileges of the noblesse, we do quite 
otherwise in Paris.'* 

"Yes, indeed," cried le petit Jules. 
" In Paris we do quite otherwise." 

" Did you spend many years in 
Paris, Monsieur Mayen?" asked Finette, 
innocently. 

" I ? no. I never was — I never 
have " 

" Ah I" said Victorine, " Jeannette has 
often told me how Monsieur Mayen would 
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never leave his mother, how he made his 
economies to give her a beautiful old age, 
and she has never been away from Aleth 
since he was born." 

" Say no more, Victorine," said Mon- 
sieur Mayen, attempting to swallow his 
disgust, and assume an air of modesty at 
undeserved praise. " Say no more — to 
me, as to all right-minded men, the duties 
of family-life are paramount; this way, 
Mesdemoiselles .' ' 

He opened the door of a very small 
little stable, all brilliant and smelling of 
fresh white and green paint, and ushered 
them in. He would fain have begun his 
explanations, but Finette could listen to 
nothing, for there just in front of her 
stood Monsieur Jules' poodle, with three 
little woolly bundles of puppies romping 
round her. 

" Now Mademoiselle has only to choose I" 
cried Monsieur Jules. " See this one," 
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and he caught one by its little powder 
puff of a tail and turned its funny little 
face towards her. " This is Plon-plon ! 
this is MacMahon, and this is Julie ; this is 
the handsomest, he. Monsieur Plon-plon ?'* 

** Do not let me have the handsomest, 
keep that one for yourself, if you please 
— there, may I have MacMahon ?" 

For answer Monsieur Jules placed 
Plon-plon in the arms of Victorine, say- 
ing. 

" Go, Victorine, and tell Jeannette that 
this is the choice of Mademoiselle, and 
she will make him ready to accomp^f^y 
you.*' N 

Victorine crossed the garden to the 
kitchen in which Jeannette was waiting 
for her; meanwhile the poodle mother 
seeing her eldest son carried off, knocked 
over the other two and bounded after her, 
the astonished puppies gathering them- 
selves up as well as they could, while 
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Finette laughing heartily, brushed the 
gravel off them, and brushed up the ruffs 
round their clumsy little paws. 

But Monsieur Mayen did not intend 
the whole visit to pass in such triviali- 
ties, he cleared his throat and began 
again. 

" These demoiselles did me the honour 
to remark upon my tourelles^ and I wish to 
explain that it is not an idle presumption 
which has made me adopt this effective 
mode of architecture, but a wish that the 
future rank of ce petit Jules should be 
maintained in the elaboration of his sur- 
roundings." 

" Has then Monsieur your son ^ 
chance of future rank?" asked Agla6, 
smiling kindly, for she saw that Finette 
was too much absorbed by the puppies 
to give her attention to Monsieur Mayen's 
words, and was afraid the good man 
might be hurt. 
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" My son," he answered, solemnly, 
" will, during the course of the next few 
months, assume the title of Baron, in 
right of an estate I purchase for him in 
Tourraine; the papers are not yet com- 
pleted, but they are now with my notary. 
The chd.teau, from which the title will 
be taken, is in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion. I am no friend to ruins, so we 
have no thought of inhabiting it, but 
mean to live here, as I have made it a 
residence worthy of Monsieur le Baron 
de Potdelai.*' 

In spite of the absurdity of the man, 
Agla^ felt a little touched by his adora- 
tion of his son. That young gentleman 
at this moment caught sight of Victorine, 
and hastily advancing, took the puppy 
from her, and with a profound bow 
placed it in Finette's arms. He had pre- 
pared a well-rounded little speech, but 
words failed him, and he blushed, 
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stammered and desisted; the puppy had 
round its neck a broad pink satin ribbon 
fringed with gold; he had discovered 
from Agla^ that pink was Josephine's 
favourite colour. 

If words failed le petit Jules, they did 
not fail Finette ; she was profuse in her 
expressions of gratitude and delight, and 
as demonstrative as a child in her affec- 
tion to " Plon-plon," who looked very un- 
comfortable, and was doing his best to 
tear off his fine ribbon. The May ens, 
father and son, accompanied the girls 
back to the ch&teau, and there left them, 
with many profound bows, walking off 
arm-in-arm, both well satisfied with the 
effect they had produced. 

Finette had hardly put aside her 
furs, when a message came from Ma- 
dame de Larocheguyon that she was to 
go to her at once. She made one 
of her usual ineffectual efforts to 
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smooth her hair and obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

Her grandmother was seated in a com- 
fortable chair by the fire, dressed for the 
afternoon, but still in slippers, and when 
Finette came in she beckoned to her to 
come close to her. 

With her usual lithesome movements, 
soft and supple as a kitten, Finette curled 
herself up on a stool and looked up 
at her grandmother with her large child's 
eyes. 

•* I have something very serious about 
which to talk to you, my child," she said, 
in a voice which made Finette tremble. 
" Your father tells me that he has spoken 
to you of marriage." 

"Yes, grandmamma." 

This was a good guess, but Madame 
felt relieved when it was over safely. She 
went on. 

" My child, there is nothing that your 
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dear father and I have so much at heai^t 
as your happiness. Yes,'* she went on, 
with effusion, feeling a little cold hand 
stealing into hers, " since the premature 
death of your adored mother, together we 
have planned for you, thought for you, 
arranged for you, and this union of 
sympathies over one common object has 
made our opinions of a startling similarity ; 
my child, we consider that you are now of 
an age to be married, and we have agreed 
to marry you " 

*^ But, dear grandmamma," began 
Finette, then buried her face on her 
knee ; to-day this idea seemed terrible to 
her. 

"I have further confidences to make to 
you, my child," she went on, " but you 
must be discreet; you are very young, 
but I think it wiser to trust you with 
family details than to keep you in ignor- 
ance. When your poor mother married 
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your father, he was a man of large pro- 
perty, very rich, she had from him a 
magnificent corbeillej the cachemires and 
the lace are reserved to be part of your 
trousseau^ via cherie ; but after her death 
this dear widower, the poor man, gave 
himself up to careless ways, took no heed 
of his rents, and now, I regret extremely 
to be obliged to tell you, he is no longer 
rich." 

" But, grandmamma !" exclaimed Fi- 
nette, with a little glance round the 
room, " what does it signify, if we are 
not actually poor ?" 

Madame de Larocheguyon coughed 
lightly. 

"No, my child, not poor, certainly, 
but, nevertheless, want of riches will 
entail always a certain amount of sacri- 
fice ; in this case the sacrifice will, alas I 
fall on the dearest object of our affec- 
tions." 
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Finette*s eyes looked up earnestly into 
her face ; she did not look at them, but 
went on, 

" You will have, alas ! to relinquish your 

natural hopes of appearing in Paris this 
winter." 

" Is that all !** cried the girl, joyously. 
"Agla^ and I were saying this very 
morning how very sorry we should be 
when the time came to leave this beloved 
country and go to Paris, in spite of the 
balls and fetes." 

^*Ah, then Mademoiselle Legr^s en- 
courages you in your rustic tastes," said 
Madame de Larocheguyon, so much dis- 
pleased that Finette drew her hand 
timidly away, and clasped her two little 
hands together like a startled child. 
" But this is not the only sacrifice," went 
on Madame de Larocheguyon, stiffly. 
" There is a worse one yet in store for 
you, your father is unable to bestow on 
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you such a dot as a gentleman of your 
rank in life would naturally expect, he 
therefore intends to marry you in the 
provinces." 

"Yes," said Finette, eagerly, "and 
can you tell me, grandmamma, who 
the " 

" I can tell you nothing, my child. I 
am under a promise of secrecy. I begged 
your father to tell you himself, and, my 
dear Josephine, you are very young, and 
if it should prove to be less than you 
expect, than I may say you have a right 
to expect — courage ! my child, consider 
that the fortunes of your family are 
depressed." 

Finette had become very pale. 

" And you will not tell me who it is, 
do I know him P no I I cannot, I have 
never even seen anyone I" 

" This much I will tell you, Finette, 
you have seen him, and you know him." 
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" But, grandmamma, I only know two 
gentlemen in the whole world. The 
Messieurs Mayen." 

" Well." 

Finette looked at her grandmother with 
her eyes opening wider and wider, a kind 
of convulsion passed over her face. 
Madame de Larocheguyon terrified, half 
rose, when unable longer to suppress 
her feelings Finette burst into such an 
overpowering fit of laughter, that her 
grandmother instinctively felt for her 
vinaigrette, believing it to be an attack 
on the nerves. 

" Oh pardon I pardon I" she cried 
between each paroxysm. " But le pHit 
Jules / oh ! oh r 

" I did not say it was he,'* said Madame 
de Larocheguyon very crossly. *^ Do not 
be such a child, Finette, it is impos- 
sible to talk to you seriously for five 
minutes.*' 
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" Pardon 1 pardon 1" cried Finette, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, and 
still trying in vain to control her laughter. 
It was a relief to Madame de Laroche- 
guyon that they were interrupted by the 
dressing-bell, which put an end to an 
interview which was becoming a little 
embarrassing. 

Monsieur de Beauvert was doomed to 
interruptions during his morning toilettes ; 
the next morning came a timid little 
knock at the door, and in answer to 
his ** come in,'' to his great astonishment 
his little daughter appeared carrying her 
poodle puppy in her arms. 

** Forgive me, papa,'* she said, putting 
up her face to be kissed. **I wanted 
so much to see you quite, quite alone, 
and it is so difficult, I thought I might 
come here this morning." 

" Yes, my child, sit down." 

*^ No, papa, you sit there and let me 
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kneel beside you so, I hope you do not 
mind Plon-plon, he is so very unhappy 
away from his mother, and it is only 
when he is with me that he is con- 
soled.'' 

If anyone^ had told Monsieur de 
Beauvert one short week ago, that he 
would be seated in his own private room 
with his daughter nestled by him with a 
dog in her arms, he would have laughed 
at the idea, but somehow all his usual 
ideas were upset, his former habits dis- 
turbed and changed. It was like a room 
always kept dark with blinds and shutters 
into which a ray of light has been 
admitted, which immediately darts into 
every comer bringing into prominence 
every almost forgotten feature in its 
sunny laughing embrace. 

It cannot be said that Monsieur de 
Beauvert quite liked the poodle puppy, 
which kept touching his hands with a 

VOL. I. N 
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minute nose as black and as cold as jet;: 
but it was Pinette's doing, and he 
could refuse nothing to this child. 

" Papa," said Pinette nestling closer, 
" it is a great request I have to make to 
you/* 

''Yes— my fillette'' 

"Papa, I find it very difficult to ask 

you." 

" Do not be afraid, Pinette." 

"Who is it who is to be my 
fiance?'^ and she buried her face in 
" Plon-plon's" wool ; Monsieur de 
Beauvert paused a moment, then he 
said — 

" Pinette, you have heard often spoken 
of Prince del Monte, who was ship- 
wrecked here, have you not ?" 

" Yes, papa," but a shy sweet smile 
now played on Pinette's lips. 

" Well, my child, he has asked for 
you in marriage. I have given him the 
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miniature that was painted of you last 
year, and lie says that at the first vision 
of it lie loved you." 

" Tell me about him, papa ; will 
you?" 

"He is very tall, Finette, so tall that 
you will be a very tiny thing beside him ; 
he is full of goodness, his sympathy for 
the poor fellows who were drowned was 
quite touching." 

" And shall I love him, do you think, 
papa ?" 

Monsieur de Beauvert looked at the 
little childish face, and a strange holy 
influence came like a wave over his soul, 
for very long a stranger to such feelings, 
urging him to prayer. 

" God in his mercy grant that you may, 
my beloved child," he said. 

" I will try to be a good wife, papa," she 
said rising to her feet, " and I will not dis- 
turb you any more now thank you, papa ;" 

N 2 
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she kissed him gravely and left the room. 
Outside on a window-seat leaning back 
was the graceful figure of Agla^, waiting 
for her friend. 

" You were right, cherie^** said 
Finette, leaning her cheek fondly 
against hers. 

" You were quite right, it is the 
Prince who was sent here by the sea 
Ondines.'* 

" And you are to be the fairy princess ; 
then all is well, Finette, and you will be 
very happy, mignonne r 

"It seems to me that I love him 
already,*' said Finette, "quite as one 
should love one's husband, we have 
heard so much about him," she spoke 
with a very grave little face, and Aglae, 
who was older in mind though little in 
years, smiled and covered her fair hair 
with fond kisses. 




CHAPTER XII. 




HAT night another wild storm 
broke over Aleth, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning, 
and showers of hail rattling like stones 
on the windows. 

The last and most violent of these 
showers woke Agla^ with a start ; it 
was about four o'clock in the morning, 
and a first chink of grey light was visible 
through the persiennes, the wind was 
blowing in gusts which sounded like 
gigantic guns re-echoing along the rocky 
walls of the cliff. 

A hasty thought came into Aglae's 
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mind, what a night of torment this must 
be to poor Victorine. She jumped up very 
quickly, slipped on her clothes, and 
treading softly not to waken Josephine 
she left the room. Agla^ had a long way 
to go to reach the mansarde in which 
Victorine slept ; her heart beat fast for 
fear that she should be overheard and 
sent back to bed, but she arrived in 
safety. 

Victorine was not in bed, but standing 
dressed by the window, with the window 
and shutter both wide open, and her eyes 
fixed on the sea. She started when Agla^ 
came in, and turned on her such a look 
of patient misery that Aglad's eyes filled 
with tears. 

" Come, Victorine," she said gently. 
" You are breaking your heart here, let 
us go down to the quai together, we can 
there look well out over the open sea, 
with one of the glasses of the douanierSf 
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and we can be back before anyone is 
awake." 

" Eeally I yon will come with me to 
the Cit^ I Ah, Mademoiselle, you are too 
good I" 

" Ghut^ Victorine I be quick, I fly for 
my cloak, now then, wake Marie and tell 
her where we go, in case we are 
missed.'* 

Victorine woke a fellow-servant who 
readily promised to fulfil her duties in 
case of any unforeseen delay, and with 
her sabots in her hand she followed 
Agla^'s .swift silent steps down- 
stairs. 

When they opened the door, there was 
a lull in the wind and they had time to 
get some way on before the renewed 
gust obliged them to stop. 

" Not by the cliff. Mademoiselle, it 
would not do for you !*' 

" Yes, yes, Victorine I it is but a 
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little way and my life is not so very 
valuable.*' 

"Ah, Mademoiselle should not say 
that." 

" It is true all the same ; you have 
father, mother, little sister, betrothed, I 
have nothing I" 

"But the good God and the future," 
said Victorine solemnly, and they could 
say no more, for holding each other they 
needed all their breath to struggle 
on. 

At last they reached the town, where 
sheltered by houses they could walk much 
faster; the first street they passed 
through was quiet enough, but hardly 
had they arrived in the Cit^, the old 
streets all inhabited by the fishermen's 
families, when they found a general 
excitement going on, men and women 
together running down towards the 
harbour. Victorine caught hold of the 
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sleeve of an old man who was hurrying 
as fast as his tottering legs would carry 
him. 

" But what is it, Jos6 ?*' she cried. 

For answer he cried. " Pray well to the 
Holy Virgin, there is a navire in sight 
and she is signalling distress." 

Victorine did not wait the conclusion 
of the sentence, she also ran, and Agla^ 
followed, hardly able to keep up with 
her, panting and breathless ; they arrived 
on the harbour at last, the ship was now 
just visible to the eye rolUng fear- 
fully. 

They now saw that on the right most of 
the women had mounted the green grassy 
hill, which formed one side of the 
harbour, as it afforded a better view of 
the whole scene. Victorine and Agla^ 
followed their example, they went up 
the rough little street which straggled 
half way up the hill, entered a small 
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square in the side of wliicli stood the 
ancient little Church St. Pierre. It was 
a rough little round building, the apse 
only remaining of a very much older 
cathedral, the door was wide open and 
within they could see the altar brilliantly 
illuminated, and a priest rapidly repeat- 
ing a litany, while it was half -filled with 
kneehng women. 

The two girls passed without stopping, 
only devoutly crossing themselves, and 
leaving the Place emerged on the brow 
of the hill. They placed themselves by 
a group of sailors, one of whom more 
fortunate than the rest, had a glass. 

" How goes it ? Aem, Fran9ois ?" 

"Better," he grunted. "The wind 
changes, if there is not too much injury 
to the boat, she will arrive. Dame^ 
mi r 

" Do you hear that, Victorine ?" 
whispered Agla^. 
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" Ah sacre P' cried Fran9oiB. " What 
a lurch I" and a simultaneous shriek 
from the spectators showed how to all 
the frightful plunge the vessel made had 
been visible. 

" She tacks to come in," said 
Fran9ois. 

" Which is it ?" asked a woman 
anxiously. 

" The * Bugfeie' from St. Pierre." 

" Ah I" 

The little group of women huddled 
closer tbgether in the sjrmpathy of that 
common anxiety, some of them sat down 
on the grass hugging their knees, as 
they sat, to keep themselves warm, 
for the boisterous wind was bitterly 
cold. 

Still they could see the vessel making 
a little way, rolling frightfully, some- 
times it seemed as if the sea swept all 
over her, and the man with the glass 
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was noTT able to see her principal 
injuries ; her top-mast was gone,]tlie sails 
hanging in so tattered a condition that 
old Fran9ois shook his head ominously. 
"If the sails do not hold out!" he 
said. 

Agla^ glanced into Victorine's face, 
it was white and fixed, like a marble 
statue, and her lips moved constantly as 
she repeated over and over again the 
words of the Utany they had been sing- 
ing in the little church. 

'' Consolatrix afflictoram^ ora pro nobis, 
Anxilinm christianoram, ora pro nobis, 
Begina Angeloram, ora pro nobis,*' 

then with a kind of agony, 

<< Christe, audi nos ! 
Christe, exaudi nos 1'' 

It was a strange and awful waiting, 
as hour after hour passed, and she came 
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nearer and nearer, and now they could 
see that she had begun to toss like a log 
on the huge waves, and at any moment 
that ragged sail that was the one hope 
of the sailors might give way. 

Now the wind began to go down, and 
the clouds rolled grandly away, Uke great 
black curtains unveiling the mighty sun. 
He rose, casting long quivering lights 
over the troubled sea, and now it seemed 
as if the huge green waves were calming 
at last. 

There was a shout below in the 
harbour. 

"What is it? what is it?" cried the 
terrified women. 

" They now think it safe to send out the 
steam-tug," answered Francois. " Pot*/*," 
he said, shaking himself like a great 
dog. " It is not too soon. Dame 1 
nonP* 

All could now see that the ' Eugenie' 
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had taken in all the ragged sails that 
remained, and was no longer attempting 
to advance, but remaining where she was, 
helpless in the sea. 

Another long weary interval, how time 
seemed to lengthen into endless hours ! 
and then a shout from below again. 
The gallant little steam-tug snorting, and 
puffing, and ploughing up the quiet 
water of the harbour into milk-like foam 
was starting on its way. 

Out she went, the paddle-wheels work- 
ing hard ; one moment, as she left the 
harbour, she rose up in the air like a 
bounding horse, as she met the first 
great wave, then down again and 
on with a rush to the rescue of her 
sister. 

It did not seem very long before they 
could see her reach the navire^ and then 
the people raised one loud wild shout; 
she was saved, the sturdy little steamer 
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was tugging her in, saved! and down 
to the harbour they ran, with cries 
and shouts, and hurried thanksgivings, 
and the whole population was there, 
and their voices were mingled with sobs 
and laughter. 

Agla^ and Victorine were among the 
foremost on the pier. Victorine in the 
arms of her dear ones, Agla6 among the 
first to seize the eager hands of the men 
as one by one they came off the 
ship, their appearance testifying to 
the awful reaUty of their fight with grim 
death. 

They were haggard and worn, their 
blue jerseys torn and drenched, their 
hair matted with sea-water, many of 
them bruised and bleeding ; but they 
were there, there, safe in flesh and 
blood, and of the hundred and twenty- 
four men who had sailed in that 
navire from St. Pierre, only five were not. 



CHAPTER XIII. 




H I Victorine, it is ten o'clock," 
cried Agla^, in a fever of 
anxiety, as they hurried back 
to the chateau, "what will they say to 
us?" 

"Ah, Mademoiselle, I am in despair, 
and you have been so good to 



me. 
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Victorine's face was so radiant, so bril- 
liant with her new joy, that she could not 
keep her eyes from sparkling, and her lips 
from smiling. 

" Perhaps we shall slip in imobserved," 
said Agla^. 
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They were fortunate, for only Finette 
saw them arrive, and she ran downstairs 
to meet them. 

"It is all right, is it not? ah! Vic- 
torine, I can see it in your eyes." 

" My eyes tell the truth. Mademoiselle. 
Yes, thanks to the good God, they are 
come, my father and Malo, and Jeannot 
and D^sir^e's Jean-Marie ; yes, they are 
almost all there, except two from Aleth, 
the old Papa Jacquot and little Jos^, the 
youngest of Madame Monc6's eleven, and 
three poor fellows from the C6tes du 
Nord. Truly, we cannot be grateful 
enough." 

Finette threw her arms round Vic- 
torine's neck and kissed her on both 
cheeks ; and then she hurried away to 
her work, while Agla^ and Finette went 
very softly upstairs, in great trepidation 
lest by an unlucky chance either Monsieur 
de Beauvert or Madame de Larocheguyon 
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Delmort should have left their rooms 
earlier than usual. 

Agla^ took off her things and Victorina 
brought her some coffee, for she was 
chilled with cold and excitement, and 
then she had to tell the stetj over and 
over again to Finette^ who was never 
tired of asking quertions; but Aglad had 
been up since four o'clock, and by degrees, 
under the influence of the coffee, and the 
hot fife, and ** Plon-plon," whom Finette 
bad lent to her as a desirable muff, her 
answers grew slower and more incoherent, 
her head lay back, and she fell fast 
asleep. Then Finette stole away, most 
anxious to tell the whole story to Mon- 
sieur de Beauvert. 

She found her father with a letter in 
his hand, looking somewhat disturbed ; he 
heard her animated story almost with- 
out listening, and then said rather 
abruptly. 
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" This letter concerns you, Pinette.'* 

" Concerns me, papa I who can be 
writing about me ? oh I" a sudden recol- 
lection flashed into her mind, and she 
grew rosy. 

"It is from Paolo del Monte," went 
on her father, "and he wants to 
know whether the 18th of January 
will " 

" Papa !" cried Finette, eagerly, " is 
it indeed to be so soon ? oh, not so 
soon !" 

"But, my little Finette, though you 
may be so happy, you must think of him ; 
he has no father or mother, no one in the 
world, so it is not wonderful that he 
should wish as soon as possible to have 
his little wife." 

Finette hung her head. 

" So soon," she repeated. 

" He tells me," went on Monsieur de 
Beauvert, " that by that time he will 

2 
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have finished making his preparations for 
you; he has been very busy making 
the apartments you are to have like 
those of a little queen, also he sends you 
this/' and he showed her a small hair 
trunk. " This came with the letter by a 
messenger, and here is the key ; you and 
Mademoiselle Legr^s had better open it 
together." 

"Papa," said Finette, gravely, "when 
is he coming ? Shall I have time to know 
him a little before I have to go away with 
him?" 

Monsieur de Beauvert paused, and then 
said hurriedly. 

"Finette, I must not have you at all 
perverse, in everything I do I have 
only your happiness and your advan- 
tage in view, you must acknowledge 
that, and in everything trust to me 
entirely." 

Finette's eyes filled with tears at the 
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unwonted rebuke, seeing which, her father 
went on more gently, 

"The earliest day on which your be- 
trothed can possibly be here is on the 18th 
of January ; it is a day of good omen in 
his family, and he has set his heart on 
choosing it for his wedding, and I hope 
my fillette will put no obstacles in the 
way.'* 

" I will do just what you wish, papa,'' 
she answered, submissively. 

" That is my good child 1 now run 
away to your friend and leave me to 
write." 

Josephine carried away the little trunk 
to the room the two girls shared to- 
gether; Agla^ was still asleep, she was 
one of those few people who look beauti- 
ful in sleep, with her delicate regular 
features and the long straight lashes 
which lay on her soft rose-tinted 
cheeks. 
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Finette was glad that she was still 
asleep, she wanted one moment to her- 
self ; her first action was to kneel down 
and say a little prayer that she might be 
good, and that the holy angels might 
watch over her, and then she banished 
all from her mind but the extreme delight 
of opening the little trunk. 

The treasures within it were exposed 
to view, and she could hardly suppress a 
little cry of ecstasy, for they were magnifi- 
cent jewels. 

Finette was still very young, and 
her first childish impulse was to put them 
all on, so in five silent active minutes she 
had arrayed herself in them — a necklace 
of five rows of large diamonds round her 
neck, earrings, bracelets, rings, and with 
great difficulty fastened in among the 
rebellious golden curls a tall flashing 
coronet, an old jewel, containing her be- 
trothed's finest family diamonds. There 
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were others yet, beautiful, large even 
rows of pearls, but Finette could not 
put on more, so she went to the glass 
and looked at herself with a sigh of de- 
light. 

" What a pity it is not Agla^," she 
said to herself. " How beautiful she 
would look in them ; but, oh I my 
rings !" 

These, after all, were the greatest de- 
light of all, and they had been made 
on purpose so tiny, that more than half 
of them was taken up by the big rubies 
and sapphires and brilliants that formed 
the three rings. Then Finette looked at 
the clock and saw that it was almost 
twelve o'clock, so it would be best to wake 
Agla6. 

Walking stiffly, for the weight on her 
head was very considerable, she knelt 
down by Agla^, took her hands and 
kissed her three times ; at the third kiss 
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AglsS sat up and rubbed her eyes, not 
sure whetber sbe was awake or still 
dreaming, for tbere in front of ber on 
tbe beartb-rug sat a very fairy-queen, 
crown and all, witb ber blue eyes dancing 
witb debgbt. 

"Pretty! pretty little fairy I" cried 
Agla^, jumping up and kissing ber. 
** How lovely, bow beautiful tbey 
are !" 

"I must go and sbow them to papa 
and to grandmamma," cried Finette. 
" But bow can I get tbrougb tbe pas- 
sages ?" 

" See, like tbis," said Agla^, and sbe 
covered ber all up witb a large wbite 
sbawl. "Now come, ma cherie^^^ and 
tbey ran ofE together to sbow ofE tbe 
jewels. 

Madame de Larocbeguyon was en- 
chanted, and was never tired of examining 
them. Sbe was now always busy with 
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her ivory tablets and pencil, making lists 
for the trousseau ; for she had cordially- 
given her consent to the proposed alliance, 
and had even written off an animated 
account of the way she had brought 
it about, to her friend the Duchesse de 
Cressy. 

Three or four days after the arrival of 
the * Eugdnie,' Victorine came early to 
awaken her young ladies, and to tell them 
that the crew of the * Eugenie' were go- 
ing on a pilgrimage to a neighbouring 
village, where there was a church of 
peculiar sanctity in the neighbourhood. 

They were to start at ten o'clock, and 
as there were eight kilometres to accom- 
plish bare-footed, Victorine thought that 
the two girls might like to drive to St. 
Juan, the village in question, to see the 
procession arrive. 

They were delighted with the idea, and 
then came Victorine' s request that they 
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would ask consent for her to go with the 
procession, as she also had her thanks- 
givings to offer. The leave was readily 
granted, and old Marie chosen to accom- 
pany her young ladies instead of Vic- 
torine. 

They started in good time in a pretty 
little open carriage which Monsieur de 
Beauvert had bought for their use ; it was 
drawn by a pair of merry little black 
ponies, and the coachman cracked his 
whip and drove rapidly through the winter 
air. 

There had been a slight frost, and 
every little twig of the leafless trees was 
shining with drops of water, the roads 
were crisp, and the pace exhilarating, and 
Finette and Agla^ chattered as merrily as 
two magpies. 

The road passed through constantly 
varying scenery, now bordered by large 
orchards, now by newly pollarded willow 
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woods, now by little streams fringed by 
formal rows of poplars ; the farms looked 
comfortable and well-to-do, all small 
holdings, with small responsibilities, the 
proud, honest, hard-working peasants, 
happy and prosperous in years when the 
apples were good and the corn plentiful, 
pinched and poor in bad years, but on the 
whole very content to take the good with 
the bad, and trust to le bon Dieu for the 
result. 

The carriage passed herds of little 
Breton cows hobbled tightly, too tightly 
it seemed to Finette, who would fain 
have remonstrated, but they had not 
time. 

They rattled into St. Juan at last, and 
went into the church just in time to see 
the procession arrive. 

The men walked two and two, carry- 
ing with them the wax candles which 
were to be their offering. They were 
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dressed in white shirts and trousers, bare- 
footed and bare-headed, and before them 
two of the abb& from the Paroisse^ tall 
young priests with earnest faces, led the 
hymns and litanies, which they chanted 
during the whole pilgrimage. Behind them 
followed a crowd of women, the wives, 
mothers and sisters of the pilgrims, each 
carrying in her arms the bundle of her 
sailor's ordinary clothes, which they would 
resume after their vows were accom- 
plished, their low Breton voices also 
joined in the hymns. As they passed 
through St. Juan, the whole village 
crowded into the street, women sobbed 
and wept as they passed, tears stood in 
all eyes, for these men had but 
just escaped from the jaws of death, 
and in this sad world the brightest 
star that shines is human sym- 
pathy. 

As they approached the church, the 
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voices of the young priests began the 
beautiful " Ave Maris stella," and all on 
every side joined in and hurried with the 
procession into the church. 

'* Ave, maris stella I 
Dei mater alma 
Atque semper virgo 
Felix coeli porta." 

Before the hymn was over and the men 
were all kneeUng before the altar, Finette 
and Agla^ were holding each other's 
hands and both crying also, only 
Victorine, with her eyes gazing on the 
altar, tearless and fixed, seemed a 
fit representation of the angel of adora- 
tion. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



(( 




OTJ look very thoughtful, cherie^^^ 
said Agla^ one morning to 
Josephine. 
The two girls were sitting together on 
the shore, Agla^ with her work in her 
hands, Finette with an open book on her 
knee, but her eyes, instead of reading, 
fixed on the sea. The sun was warm and 
brilliant, the penetrating, invigorating 
sun of France that when it shines sets 
winter at defiance, and brings a warm 
feeling of thankfulness and well-being into 
the cold world. 
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I was dreaming," answered Pinette. 
Yes, and gazing into that dazzling sea 
in a way that must almost destroy your 
sight. I can scarcely bear to look at 
it at all. What were you dreaming of, 
Finette ?" 

" First I began to think of Victorine 
and her beautiful earnest face at St. Juan, 
and then I thought of the ugly little 
mannikin, Malo, whom she is going to 
marry next Friday, and I was wondering 
how she could like him, and be so glad to 
be marrying him ; he is frightful, the little 
horror !" 

"It is very strange,' ' said Agla^, 
thoughtfully, " but she has known him all 
her life, and so, perhaps *^ 

" Yes," interrupted Finette, " but Marie 
tells me that she has often had to give 
him all her money, and that he is idle 
and fond of the caf&, and yet she loves 
him." 
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" Some women like those best who de- 
pend on them." 

** I suppose so ; and then I went on 
dreaming, and I thought of all of us at 
the convent again, and wondered how it 
would all end." 

Agla^ pressed her hand gently. 

" First there is Marthe, she is coming 
to see us to-day; she has just come 
back from Paris, grandmamma told me." 

** I shall be glad to see dear 
Marthe again. Oh 1 how gay she 
was." 

" But, Agla^, I saw Monsieur de Lance- 
fort this morning, he came to see papa 
and arrange that Marthe should come and 
see us. Oh ! poor Marthe, such a hus- 
band 1" 

" Is he then so very dreadful ?" 

" Figure to yourself an old man, older 
than papa ; that would not matter if he 
looked as if he wished to be old, but he 
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dresses like a young man, and has a tight 
waist and a blue tie, and he is perfumed ; 
but it is the look on his face, it is as if 
he always smelt a bad smell; he looks 
sour, he looks cross, his eyes dart hither 
and thither, as if he thought something 
was going to be stolen in the room : he is 
suspicious, I feel as if he were bad. Oh ! 
poor Marthe, poor loving Marthe, how 
fond she was of us 1" 

"Perhaps he is kind to her; do you 
remember how Soeur Denise used to tell 
us never to judge by outward appear- 
ances ; but we shall see this afternoon, it 
is so easy to know when anyone one loves 
is happy." 

Then, Agla^," went on Josephine, 

I thought first of Marthe, and then of 
you, and then of myself, and I wondered 
how it would all end." 

" Your fate, at least, promises to be a 
happy one, Finette ?' 

VOL. T. 
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" Yes, but, oh I Agla^, I am frightened. 
I am not to see him, not to know him, 
not even to hear his voice until the very 
day. I shut my eyes and try to imagine 
him, but nothing answers to my en- 
deavours but the hideous face of Malo, 
and the cruel look of that Monsieur de 
Lancefort." 

"That i» not wise, ma cherie, do not 
try to imagine him at all, open your eyes 
and describe him to yourself according to 
Victorine's description. Think how he 
grieved over the death of his men ; think 
of his gentle tenderness to that poor dog 
that broke its leg, how Victorine described 
that he set it so well, and was so kind, 
that the animal let him do what he would 
in spite of the pain he was obliged to in- 
flict." 

"Thank you, Agla^,'* said Finette, 
nestling close to her. " Have you heard 
anything more from Victorine about him ?" 
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"Yes," answered Agla^, laughing. 
" She told me that he had Monsieur 
I'Ognon to cut his hair, and he said he 
had never seen such beautiful hair, as soft 
and wavy, and shiny as possible, and yet 
that he never used any pomade, not even 
brUlantme, and he always shaves him- 
self." 

Anything else, Agla^ ?" 
Let me see ; only — but I will not tell 
you that." 

"What? do tell me!" 

" If you wish it, mignonne ; well, only 
that she told me again how very sad he 
always looked, and how he kept his eyes 
on the ground ; but he will not always be 
sad, will he ?" 

" Papa said he was very lonely and 
desolate, that he had no one in the world 
to love." 

" Ah, but that is not irremediable, is it, 
my Finette ?'' 

? 2 
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Finette raised her face from her friend's 
shoulder, and kissed her with the vehe- 
mence of a child. 

" I am all right now, Agla^, I am quite 
happy again; and now let us think of 

you." 

" No I no !" cried Agla€, turning away 
her head that Finette might not see that 
her eyes filled suddenly with tears. " Do 
not think of me, I shall do very 
well." 

"You will not leave me, Agla^, you 
know that is an old promise made years 
ago that we should always live to- 
gether." 

"Ah, Finette, but we must have 
the consent of Monsieur le Prince to 
that." 

" I do not doubt it for one moment ; 
papa says he writes so much about 
making me happy, and when I tell him 
that I cannot be happy without you, oh ! 
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Aglai, my dearest, there is no doubt ; be- 
sides, if you did not come with me where 
would you go ?" 

"I do not know," faltered the poor 
girl. 

Little did Finette know of the painful 
doubts and anxieties respecting her future 
that haunted her friend ; to her all 
seemed so easy, so natural, that they 
should continue always together, in the 
same loving companionship; but to the 
more experienced Agla^, the prospect was 
neither so certain nor so clear. Though 
her young friend's betrothed might be all 
that was generous and kind, he might not 
always care to have a third person in his 
family. 

"And yet I would efface myself so 
completely," thought Agla6; "never 
would I intrude upon them, I would make 
myself into a mere demoiselle de compagnie^ 
and only in private should Finette be 
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once more my friend and not my 
patroness;" but it seemed so probable 
that the plan could not be carried out, 
that she resolutely set her mind to 
work to think of what she would do 
if she were obliged to leave her present 
home. 

Finette broke in on her sad thoughts. 
•* So that is quite settled, indeed. I 
was always sure that it could not be other- 
wise. Agla^," she said, very gently, 
** have you no relations ? no one came to 
see you in the convent for a long, long 
time." 

" I have none, not one," said Agla^. 
" My father had neither brother or sister, 
my mother had but one sister, she was a 
nun, and to her protection I owed my 
education in the Sacre CcBur; she was 
very kind to me when I first went to 
the convent, but she did not live very 
long." 
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"And your father, Agla6, do you re- 
member him?" 

" Yes, vaguely. I remember a tall 
man with grey hair who used to pat my 
head and tell me to be good, and bring 
me bonbons." 

" And that is all ?" 

" All. I feared more than I loved him, 
alas I and I might have been some comfort 
to him." 

" Had he then many sorrows ?" 

" The Mother Superior told me some- 
thing of my history before I came away. 
He was once very rich, and my mother 
was of noble family, and married against 
the will of her parents, so that they cast 
her off and would no longer see or hear 
of her. Then my father tried to double 
his fortune with some speculation of 
which I know nothing, some mine, I be- 
lieve it was, and it ended in his ruin. 
Mamma could not bear poverty, she be- 
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came very ill, and he had not even the 
means of paying a doctor to see her. My 
father, sorely against his wiU, was driven 
into appealing to the De Lanceforts, my 
mother's family.'* 

" De Lancefort !" 

" Yes. I did not mean to tell you, but, 
after all, what does it signify ? Marthe's 
husband is my only relation, he was my 
mother's brother. Oh I there are some 
hard hearts in this world; my father's 
letter was left unanswered, and my 
mother died actually in want of common 
necessaries. My father's grief was moh 
that he soon followed her to the grave, 
and I, safe under the shelter of the con- 
vent, knew nothing of all this until quite 
lately ; but, you see, Pinette, I have no 
fortune, not one penny, so I must in the 
future make up my mind to win my 
bread." 

Finette kissed her again. 
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" So as you have only me," she said, 
sweetly, " I shall expect all your heart 
and all your love. So that is the reason 
of the antipathy I have always felt for 
these De Lanceforts." 

" Perhaps this one is not so bad as you 
think," said Agla6, smiling. 

She could play and laugh with Finette, 
but her sad little story brought a cloud of 
trouble on her fair young brow. No for- 
tune, not one penny I to Finette it seemed 
but one page of a romance, but it was 
not so in grim reality. Why even in the 
convent they could not receive a young 
girl without one penny, and even if they 
would, Agla6 had no vocation for the con- 
vent. 

Quite from her earliest days the good 
Sisters had taken especial pains with her 
education, and interested her in her 
lessons by telling her how all important 
they were to her future, and now Agla6 
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could appreciate their goodness, and in 
the warmth of her heart had written a 
letter to the Mother Superior of such 
warm love and gratitude, that it was 
shown to every sister in the convent, 
and spoken of by all with extreme grati- 
fication. 

About four o^clook in the afternoon, as 
the two girls were walking in the garden, 
they saw a very brilliant little victoria 
drive up to the door, the harness glitter- 
ing with its silver mountings. 

" That must be Marthe ; but, oh I 
Agla^," cried Finette, "she is not 
alone, she has her old baboon with 
her.'' 

" Hush I'* said Agla6, playfully, ** why 
you must not forget he is my 
uncle !'^ 

" Yes, yes 1 the horror, of course he is." 

** But do not mention it, Finette," cried 
Aglae, eagerly. 
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"Not mention it! the idea! of course 
I shall mention it — why he should rise 
two inches higher at least from the 
privilege of being related to you. Quick ! 
or she will be in the saloii before 
us." 

But they were too late. Monsieur 
and Madame de Lancefort were already 
in one of the salons, being very gra- 
ciously received by Madame de Laroche- 
guyon Delmort. 

" I am most happy to make the 
acquaintance of your charming little 
spouse, Comte," she was saying as the 
girls, came in, " and dehghted to hear 
that she and Josephine are already — " 

« Marthe 1" 

" Finette !" 

And a cordial kissing of one cheek after 
another. Then Marthe saw Agla6, and 
with a Uttle cry of joy threw her arms 
round her. 
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** Thou also ! oh, ma cMrie I ma belle I 
what a joy!'* then turning to her 
husband, Madame de Lancefort made 
a most graceful little introduction. 
** Mademoiselle de Beauvert, allow me 
to present Monsieur de Lancefort and 
Mademoiselle Legr^, you have often 
heard me speak of this dear Agla^, is 
it not so, my friend ?" A pale blush rose 
to Monsieur de Lancefort's sallow cheek 
as he bowed low, and Finette, who at 
that moment felt as mischievous as a 
kitten, saw that he could hardly prevent 
a little start, her eyes sparkled as 
she said with her prettiest little 
bow. 

" Monsieur de Lancefort will be still 
better pleased to recognise a near 
relation !" 

" How I a relation ! and you never 
told me," cried Marthe suddenly. 

Agla6 is Monsieur de Lancefort's 
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niece," said Finette joyously. "I knew 
that you would be delighted, Marthe 1 
it is almost like having a sister." 

" Quite," and Marthe pressed Agla^'s 
hand, she was seated between the two 
girls ^ holding a hand of each. 

Monsieur deLancefort coughed slightly; 
the colour rushed painfully into Marthe* s 
face, and she made a little shrinking 
movement of the shoulders, which showed 
that already she had learnt to dread the 
disagreeable words that generally followed 
that little preparatory cough. They came 
truly enough. 

" I had not the honour of being aware 
of the relationship, nor do I quite re- 
collect in what possible manner the name 
of Legr^s could be connected with 



mine." 



Fortunately the entrance of Monsieur 
de Beauvert put an end to the scene, for 
Finette was so angry that the words were 
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just about to burst from her lips, but had 
to be suppressed after the formal intro- 
duction was over. Suddenly the senti- 
mental vein in Madame de Laroche- 
guyon's nature overflowed. 

" See these three dear children," she 
said. "They have a thousand things 
to say to each other, a thousand tender 
little recollections to recall, if Monsieur 
de Lancefort was not pressed for time, 
perhaps Madame would like to see 
Josephine's presents, to accompany her 
to her room, there were such tender 
sympathies, &c.'* 

Marthe looked eagerly at her husband, 
so eagerly that if he had seen the look 
he would probably have taken her away 
at once ; he was an intensely jealous man, 
and could not brook that his young wife 
should know a moment's happiness out 
of his sight, but he could scarcely refuse 
Madame de Larocheguyon, who was look- 
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ing at him sentimentally, with her head 
on one side, and besides Monsieur de 
Beauvert was anxious to renew his morn- 
ing's conversation with his guest about 
the condition of politics in Paris. 

The girls, moreover, had hardly awaited 
permission, they were half-way across the 
room. 

Monsieur de Lancefort looked at his 
watch. "In half-an-hour^ Marthe," he 
said. 

" Yes, man ami^^ she answered meekly 
and they were gone. 

" Upstairs I upstairs !" cried Finette, 
dancing and jumping about as she held 
!^arthe's arm. 

" Come to our room 1 oh, how much 
we shall have to say to each other." 

When they reached their room, Finette 
seated her guest on her own bed, and 
standing before her exclaimed. 

" How beautiful you are Marthe 1 and 
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what a toilette I you are not like tbe 
same!" And indeed Marthe*s whole 
appearance was markedly different from 
that of her former schoolfellows ; there was 
first the difference of dress, the rich silks 
and furs, the feathered bonnet, the care- 
fully dressed hair, rising high in twist 
and plait and curl over her brow, whereas 
Finette and Agla6 were still dressed much 
as they used to be in the pensionnat^ in 
simple black silk frocks, while Finette's 
unruly hair would always give her the 
look of a child ; but it was the look in 
the three young faces that formed the 
greatest contrast. Marthe's large blue 
eyes were always wide open, she had the 
look of a hunted creature, listening, 
watching, always on the alert, her lips 
also did not quite close, but were a little 
apart, which added helplessness to the 
hunted look ; she was nervous, and started 
easily, and there was a little tr6mor in 
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the mobile lips, and a light line very dis- 
tinctly marked between her eyebrows, 
which was new, and to an experienced 
observer told its own story. 

" Well, Marthe, and did you like Paris, 
and what did you do ? did you go much 
to the opera and to many balls ? did you 
amuse yourself ?" 

" Yes, I went at first to a great many 
balls, and very often to the theatre." 

"And was it very beautiful — did you 
dance much ?" 

" I did not dance at all, Pinette." 

" Went to balls and did not dance 1" 

" Husbands do not hke their wives to 
enjoy themselves,'* said Marthe, with a 
short laugh. " I danced at one ball, and 
I was so happy, it was like Paradise, but 
it was the last time." 

" But why ?" began Pinette indignantly, 
but Agla^ made a little sign and she was 
silent. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Do not treat me like that, Aglae I" 
cried Marthe passionately. " Let Finette 
say what she likes, it is all the same to 
me. I come to you hoping for one short 
hour to have no secrets, no conceal- 
ments in my life, and you whisper and 
sign to Finette, and make a stranger of 
me." 

" I am very sorry, dear Marthe. I was 
only afraid that — " 

** That Finette should say something 
about my husband, she may say what she 
likes to me.'* 

'* Marthe, dear Marthe 1" cried Finette 
piteously. " Are you not happy ?" 

Madame de Lancefort laughed again. 
** Oh yes," she answered. " Mamma is 
quite satisfied, and so am I." 

Finette shrank a little away from her, 
there was something repellent to her 
simple nature in the bitterness with 
which she spoke. Agla^, on the con- 
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trary, tenderly stroked poor Marthe's 
hand. 

** Shall I show you my diamonds ?" 
said Finette timidly, bringing forward her 
jewel-case. 

" I do not care for jewels," answered 
Mar the. "I thought when I first saw 
them that I had nothing left to wish for, 
but now they sicken me. Why do you 
marry. Knette? you are much happier as 
you are I" 

"Because, because — ^" 

" I know it is your papa's wish ; if I 
had known what my Ufe would have been 
— Agla6, Finette — I would have died rather 
than do it, did you hear about my 
wedding, Finette ? It was here at the 
Paroisse at the midnight mass, you also 
will be married at midnight, Finette, it 
is the fashion now. You heard how 
magnificent it was, how there were six 
thousand wax tapers, and the church was 

Q 2 
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light as day, and there was a crimson 
carpet down to the door, and everyone 
in Aleth was there ; but before we went 
to the Mairie, T went to mamma's room, 
and it was quite dark, and there, all 
stifled lest he should hear downstairs, 
I begged and prayed and implored her to 
save me even then, and I clung to her, 
and then I begged papa ! Oh I I was half- 
mad, but they only wept and implored 
me to be calm ; then I was very bold and 
I asked to see Monsieur de Lancefort 
alone, and I told him then that I hated 
him, and asked him to let me go ; but he 
chilled and petrified me into stone. He 
was cruel, merciless — he had no pity then, 
and he has had no pity since. Finette I 
Finettel take example by me, do not 
marry !" 

"Dear Marthe," said Agla^ soothingly, 
" My dear, beloved Marthe, do not 
frighten Finette," the poor child was 
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trembling. " The good God in Heaven 
will take care of you, and of her also ; 
some day you will be happier." 

"Perhaps I shall not see you again, 
Agla^," said Marthe. " If he sees that 
it makes me happy to see you, he will not 
allow it." 

" Is he as unkind as that ?" faltered 
Finette. 

" We would try to make you happy 
again, as you used to be." 

" You will come and see me, will you 
not ? my hoUse is beautiful." 

" Yes, yes ; we will come and see you 
as often as you like." 

" To-morrow then, to-morrow at ten 
o'clock ?" 

At this moment a servant came up 
with Monsieur de Lancefort's compli- 
ments, he was distressed to derange 
Madame, but he feared it was time for 
them to be going. 
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" Already 1 already I" cried Marthe. 
" And he told me I might have half-an- 
hour." 

" To-morrow we will come," said 
Finette kissing her. 

" Ah 1 I shall count the hours." 

Marthe was carefully adjusting her 
veils and furs as she spoke, and with 
nervous haste, she went . downstairs. 
Finette did not follow, but Agla^ went 
with her. 

There was a noise of much talking as 

they reached the door of the salon, and 

« 

on entering it beheld the two Messieurs 
May en who had just come in. 

A smile of pleasure lit up Marthe' s 
pale face as she saw her old friends, and 
she advanced cordially. 

" Ah, Monsieur Mayen, how are you ? 
and how is Madame, your mother ; and 
ah ! I hope you are well, Monsieur 
Jules." 
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The two gentlemen were beginning 
voluble answers, but were cut short by 
the cold measured voice of Monsieur de 
Lancefort. 

" These Messieurs will excuse, I am 
sure, Marthe, we have already been here 
so long that — " 

And with profound bows he withdrew 
his wife from the the room. 

Agla^ returned to Finette, whom she 
found kneeling by her bed, sobbing 
almost hysterically. Meanwhile Madame 
de Larocheguyon shrugged her shoulders 
and thought to herself that these alliances 
with the daughters of roturiers had their 
inconveniences; truly it was distressing 
to a man of Monsieur de Lancefort' s high 
breeding to see the eagerness with which 
his wife greeted such friends as the Mes- 
sieurs Mayen. 



CHAPTER XV. 




N one of the streets of Eome, 
stood the great Palazzo del 
Monte; it was built round a 
CO art-yard, in the centre of which played 
a tall fountain, a fountain of abundance 
of clear water which splashed and tum- 
bled merrily in its marble basin. 

The broad staircase was open to the 
air up to the first story, where it ended 
on a wide loggia, or gallery, with marble 
pillars; the walls were decorated with 
niches and statues, over the doors which 
led into the rooms were rich stone car- 
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vings of fruits and flowers, hanging in 
swags. 

The palace was full of workmen clean- 
ing, painting, decorating ; and Don Paolo 
was living in two back rooms on the 
ground floor, that he might himself super- 
intend all that was going on. Time was 
passing now, and Paolo was constantly 
hastening his workmen. 

One morning on the 14th of December, 
Paolo was more than usually careful in 
his examination of the work of his men, 
he expected a visitor, and wished to have 
as much as possible in order for her 
inspection. Almost the only intimate 
friend he had in the world was old 
Signora Olivari ; she had formerly been 
his mother's governess, and for many 
years her companion, and after her death 
lived in a little apartment in the Piazza 
Barberini on a comfortable pension, begun 
by his father and continued by Paolo. 
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The good old lady was devoted to him, 
there was no sacrifice that she would not 
have made for him ; his visits were the 
brightness of her life, and now his ap- 
proaching marriage was the one subject 
of her thoughts by day, and her dreams 
by night. 

Not till the preparations were nearly 
finished would Paolo allow her to see 
them ; he was bent on surprising her, but 
on the morning of the 14th of December, 
he sent a carriage for her, and received 
her at the bottom of the stairs, giving 
her his arm with a ceremony which she 
felt was due to her best clothes. 

Signora Olivari was quite silent and 
somewhat out of breath, till they reached 
the loggia, where she sat down on a 
stone seat panting. 

" There will be orange-trees in tubs in 
the cortile all round," said Paolo. "I 
have sent to Valentola for them, the 
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gardeners have been preparing them for 
some time." 

"And are you making great changes 
at Valentola also, Paolo ?" asked the old 
lady. 

" No, no ; I leave that till later, and 
my wife can have that done exactly as 
it pleases her." 

" Ah I it is good to hear you talk of 
your wife," cried Signer a OUvari with a 
pleased little laugh. "Madonna bless 
her I now I am rested let us go on." 

The big ball-room was scarcely touched, 
only the marble floor was so polished that 
it reflected all the pictures, and the gild- 
ing, and old Venetian chandeliers as 
vividly as in a still lake ; but the rooms 
prepared for Finette were the great object 
of Madame Olivari's curiosity. They 
were hung with pale yellow silk, old lace, 
embroideries, portieres, exquisite little 
medallions painted in grisaille — the rooms 
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were lovely, and Paolo stood smiling with 
pleasure at the voluble enchantment of 
his old friend. 

" Truly nothing in Paradise ever sur- 
passed this/' she cried. 

" Except that in Paradise nothing 
would ever change or fade," said Paolo. 

^* The saints forgive me I I am an old 
fool 1 and it is incredible that you who 
are so young should make such an observa- 
tion, while I do nothing but admire." 

" Yours then is the truest wisdom. 
Antonina," said Paolo. " But see, are 
not these little putti master-pieces ? they 
are done by Baldassare." 

"They are; ah, I may put them in 
Paradise 1" 

" With all my heart," said Paolo laugh- 
ing. 

" And now, do not forget your promise 
to show me the portrait of Mademoiselle 
de Beauvert." 
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" Well, sit down and I will show it to 
you." 

Signora Olivari sat down in a low chair 
in the boudoir, and allowed her eyes to 
wander with delight from one object to 
another ; her soft hands, covered with tiny 
wrinkles, slowly rubbed each other, and 
she made a little purring noise that was 
a constant habit with her when she was 
well pleased. 

" Here she is," said Paolo, putting the 
miniature into his old friend's lap. 

Signora Olivari looked at it long and 
earnestly, till her eyes were blinded with 
tears, then removing her spectacles, she 
slowly wiped them, and returning the 
minature to Paolo, she said — 

" That little angel face will never leave 
my memory till I see her, a true Santa 
Fina, via /" 

"She is beautiful, is she not?" said 
Paolo. 
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^*Eh altrol why it is the face of an 
angel." 

" Come I come I Antonina !" cried 
Paolo. "An angel to dwell in Para- 
dise 1'' 

" May it prove a Pciradise to her," said 
the old woman solemnly. " Paolo," she 
went on rather suddenly, " is it true 
that you have never seen her ?" 

" Quite true," he answered lightly. 
" It will be a mariage de convenarice 
entirely." 

" My dear," she said very gravely, 
" why have you not seen her ? it is not as 
it should be." 

" Oh, a thousand reasons ! do not dis- 
tress yourself, I know all about her, 
and I have this— I am not afraid." 

" Not for yourself, Paolo — but for 
her ?" 

Don Paolo grew very pale; she went 
on. 
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" Am I right in thinking that the reason 
of this arrangement of your's is the old 
story ?" 

He nodded. 

*'I feared so, my dear; all these long 
years, and you have not yet got rid of that 
foolish belief." 

Paolo sighed. 

"It is no use, Antonina, nothing 
that you can say will shake my con- 
viction." 

"And yet," said the old lady 
earnestly. "What have you to confirm 
it? does not prosperity crown all your 
efforts ?" 

. " But at whose expense, Antonina ? 
my prosperity is founded on the ruin or 
destruction of other men." 

" But, Paolo, that is not exceptional — 
indeed, indeed it is always so — promotion 
in the army must come from death or 
some removing cause — an heir cannot 
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succeed till his predecessor is no more. 
Your father always spoke of the old family 
curse as a thing of long ago." 

" Then why did he warn me so 
solemnly ?'* 

**That was the fatal mistake — poor 
Paolo— this dread has shadowed all the 
promise of your life, you make no friends, 
you shun society." 

** Antonina," said Paolo, huskily, "I 
do so in dread lest I should see they 
shunned me." 

" But what in Heaven's name could 
make your father warn you like 
this ?" 

"He did so when Livio Cense 
died." 

*• But what had that to do with you ? 
asked Signora Olivari, hotly. 

"I loved him dearly, and when he 
died, I became the first in the Col- 
lege." 
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"And had it not been you, another 
would have been first — is it not so ?" 

" Yes,*' said Paolo despondingly. 

"Alas, Paolo, your father may have 
spoken in jest, he little knew the force 
a few idle words from a father may have 
to a young imaginative child." 

"Men do not jest on their death- 
bed." 

" No, but their words there arQ not 
always such as are used by men 
in the full possession of their strength." 

" They were very earnest," said Paolo 
with a shudder. 

"After all, Paolo," said Signora Oli- 
vari. " There is no use in disguising 
the fact that your father believed you 
to be a Jettattore, to have inherited the 
family curse. When he first perceived 
the hereditary shape of your eyes, he was 
in such violent distress that it was all I 
could do to prevent his terrifying your 
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mother with his wild talk; but, my 
dear, your father was very romantic — 
because he thought so, is bo reason that 
it should be so. These things are of 
a by-gone date now in this Christian 
country, in these Christian times we 
have out-lived these follies." 

" A.nd yet, Antonina, when I pass 
through my rooms and see the men at 
work, if I praise what they are doing, 
no sooner is my back turned than they 
change their occupation and do not 
resume it till they have signed their work 
with the sign of the Cross and made horns 
with their fingers." 

" Ignorant folks always cling to such 
stories to the very end." 

" Well, do not let us discuss it further, 
it can do no good, dear friend, and I 
have had a feeling of late as if the 
end of my troubles was at hand — as if 
the light hand of your Santa Fina 
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would lift the curse from my brow, 
and bring a blessing in its place." 

" Oh, how it rejoices me to hear you say 
so !" said Signora Olivari gladly. " It is 
the first time, the very first time, Paolo, 
that I have ever heard you speak hope- 
fully of yourself.'* 

Paolo passed his hand over his 
brow. 

"I think," he said in a low voice, 
" that very few people can know the 
torment that it is to a man to live in con- 
stant fear." 

" Paolo." 

" Fear I I should rather say terror I and 
of late years it has grown upon me, and it 
unmans me — it is not fear for myself, 
Antonina," and he smiled sadly. " If I 
had one pang of terror for myself it would 
be a joy for which I could thank God — 
it is for others— every failure, every grief, 
every misery sets me wondering and con- 
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sidering whether in any way the sufferer 
had come in contact with myself — ^if I 
attach myself to any individual, or if any- 
one loves me, my life is spent in watching 
till the curse falls, and in wondering 
whether it will take the form of misfor- 
tune or of death ; and when it comes, there 
is an awful familiarity about it, as if I 
had known it all before. Now you — 
you yourself, Antonina, as I sit by you 
and hold your hand in mine I 
feel " 

By an almost involuntary movement 
Signora Olivari shrank back and made 
the sign of the Cross — a cold shiver 
passed over her from head to foot. Paolo 
was so close to her, and his large soft 
dark eyes were gazing on her with the 
strange magnetic power of their peculiar 
form. 

He laughed very softly. 

^^ So, dear Antonina, you are wise in 
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your rejection of all superstition, and 
yet — ^no, no ! make no apologies, say 
nothing ; after all Nature is stronger than 
even the goodness and courage of your 
heart. Now my hour of terror is come — 
I shall know no peace, no comfort 

now " 

"TiU misfortune or death comes to 
me, my dear?" cried Signora Olivari, 

* 

trying to speak lightly. " Then I hope 
it will be long before you know peace 
or comfort again." She rose up, but 
her knees seemed to shake under her. 
" I am nervous," she said, putting her 
hand on Paolo's shoulder to steady her 
footsteps. " You have frightened me, 
Paolo." 

** I am so grieved, so sorry — why did I 
say such wild things to you, An- 
tonina ?" 

** Well, cease to say them to yourself — 
and you can say what you like to me. 
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You require all your courage to combat 
this terrible idea which has taken posses- 
sion of you. Above all, I beg, I entreat 
that you will not speak of all this to your 
young wife — ^you will kill her if you do. 
T warn you solemnly, often, very often 
evil omens bring about their own fulfill- 
ment/* 

" I will say nothing to her — I felt bound 
to tell all to her father; in fact it was 
necessary on account of the peculiar 
nature of the arrangements to be 
made/* 

"And he — I need not ask, looked 
on the thing as folly and super- 
stition." 

Paolo made a gesture of assent. 

"He must have thought it very 
strange." 

"Let us say no more about it, dear 
friend," said Paolo restlessly. " Come out 
on the Loggia that I may show you 
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the marble pavement designed by 
Cauti." 

He led the way, and leaning against one 
of the pillars he began to point out to 
Signora Olivari the different alterations 
that yet remained unfinished, when sud- 
denly he caught hold of her hand, and 
drawing her close to him, he pointed into 
the court-yard. 

" There, there ! look !" 

She followed the direction of his fingers 
and saw a large grey cat pausing, crouched 
as if about to spring, her great magnetic 
eyes fixed upon a bird close to her, who 
utterly paralyzed never moved to fly as 
it was slowly drawn within her in- 
fluence. 

There was a curious strained smile 
on Paolo's face as he watched the 
creature. 

"There," he said. "That is the 
Evil Eye ! That is the Jettattura !" 
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" Whish I whish 1" cried Signora 
Olivari loudly clapping her hands. " The 
evil beast I the monster ! whish !" 

The noise restored the power of its 
wings to the unhappy little victim, the 
cat sprang but missed her aim, and flew 
to hide herself with all her claws stuck 
out, while with a shrill twitter of terror 
and ecstasy the bird took wing and disap- 
peared. 

" Evil Eye 1" said Signora Olivari, 
turning to Don Paolo. " What next ? it 
is nothing but the nature of the beast — 
viar 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



what she would during the next 
Q HSj \ few days, Signora Olivari could 
|^*^^ff not throw off the strange 
nervousness which had come upon her — 
occasionally amidst her daily occupations 
she would be as usual, singing gay little 
songs to herself in a strong Tuscan accent, 
for she was a Florentine by birth, when 
suddenly and apparently for no reason, a 
cold nervous tremor passed through her 
frame, making her heart beat and her 
knees tremble. The brave little woman 
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fought against it with all her strength, 
laughed at herself for her folly, but in 
vain, the feeling increased daily. 

One day she was walking down the Corso 
when she was accosted by a beggar whom 
she taewtobe an impostor-sheLBedhU 
petition with a slight shake of her fingers, 
and was hurrying on when she heard the 
whine of his voice changing to low 
muttered imprecations • All the traditions, 
all the resolutions of her life bade her pay 
no attention ; she resolutely went on a few 
steps, then turned back and gave a few 
80U8 to the man, and was rewarded by his 
accustomed, 

"The Holy Virgin will reward vos- 
signoria," which had a curious significance 
to her that day. 

" I must go and see a doctor I" sud- 
denly came into the good lady's mind. 
" This state of things will never do I II 
Antonia, to be nervous like this, and 
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at my discreet age. It must not con- 
tinue — via,* and with unusual emphasis 
on her favourite expression via, Signora 
Olivari' continued her way up the 
street. 

" Per Bacco r 

She looked up at the exclamation — it 
came from a little man in a snuff-coloured 
coat with long white hair who was shuffl- 
ing rapidly along the pavement. 

" Is it you, Signora Olivari ?" 

"Who else should it be, Maestro 
Binda?'* she answered with some asperity, 
and added to herself. " What makes the 
man look at me like that I" 

" But what is amiss, Madama ? are you 
ill ? Holy Virgin I what a change." 

" I am perfectly well. Maestro — would 
that I could say the same of you. What a 
change, it would seem as if years had 
passed over your head — how goes the 
painting ?" 
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" Not SO badly — I hope to succeed this 
time." 

Maestro Binda had spent all the years 
of his artist life in copying the portrait of 
the ill-fated Beatrice Oenci — some of his 
copies were bad, some were good, the 
picture was his mania, his one fixed idea ; 
but he might as well have cried like a 
child for the moon, as hope to attain his 
ideal of a perfect copy — such a thing has 
never been known within the history of 
art, and had it been attained it would not 
have been by the genius of Ercole 
Binda. 

" It rejoices me to hear it. Good morn- 
ing, Maestro. I will look in on you in the 
Palazzo Barberini to-morrow, and see your 
work." 

" Till to-morrow then," said the painter, 
raising his broad felt hat and passing on 
his way. 

Then the same odd feeling came over 
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Signora Olivari, "What did he mean? 
what had he left unsaid/' and she 
turned and called to the astonished old 
man. 

" Hist ! listen, Maestro. I want to ask 
you a question." 

"As many as you like," he cried return- 
ing to her side. 

" You made a remark just now on my 
looks." 

" I beg a thousand pardons if in any 
way " 

" Ghe 1 che /" she cried impatiently. 
" You have not offended me— we are both 
growing old, and in the old, changes 
take place ; but tell me, what change do 
you observe in me ?' 

" Without compliments ?" 

" Altro I of course without compli- 
ments." 

"Well, my Signora — it is this — ^you 
look ill, the bloom on your face is 
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withered, you seem to me to have 
shrunken, a blight has passed over you. 
The Holy Virgin send that the Evil Bye 
has not rested on you/* 

"It is enough I what folly!'* cried 
Signora Olivari. "And for a man of 
your sense. Good morning ! what folly ! 
what extravagance," but as she walked 
on the street seemed to swim before her, 
and she reeled once or twice before she 
could steady her steps, and bring up all 
her resolution to conquer these feelings. 
Signora Olivari sent for her doctor, she 
was determined to put an end to this ner- 
vousness if possible. 

Avoiding the use of Don Paolo's name, 
she told her story, and he looked 
very wise and pondered gravely over 
it. 

" It is a strange and undoubted fact," 
he said solemnly, " that from the 
earliest times the power of the Jettattura 
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has been held to exist not only in man- 
kind, but in animals; now among the 
Greeks this power is still so strong 
that " 

" Holy Virgin !" murmured poor Sig- 
nora Olivari. " Then I am altogether 
wrong and it is true." 

*' Pardon me, Madama ! I am not at 
all prepared to admit that it is true, 
neither do I see my way to altogether 
denying the incontestible evidence which 
exists that in some cases " 

" But, Doctor ! answer me I conjure 
you ! is it possible that I am so under 
the influence of this Evil Eye that my 
approaching death '* 

"Calm yourself I entreat — there are 
antidotes, powerful antidotes, my good 
Signora — the Ancients held that at the 
moment of the Jettattura if the victim 
spit thrice into his own bosom, at the 
same time making horns with his fingers, 
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that the spell would altogether lose its 
power, also there are charms of more 
modem date. I myself am inclined to 
believe that an infusion of the Strychnine 
bean — pure mother tincture of Ignatia — 
to be taken at intervals (and a most 
bitter concoction it is) is a better antidote 
than even the instantaneous use of the 
charm I have mentioned, and I will forth- 
with prepare it for you." 

" And you will answer for its effect ?" 
asked the patient anxiously. 

" If my directions are fully carried out, 
my dear Signora, I will pledge myself as 
to the effect." 

" I will obey them to the letter," she 
answered ; the poor old lady whose nerves 
were really giving way, grasped at his 
words as a drowning man grasps at a 
straw. 

" Let me see," he went on slowly rub- 
bing his solemn nose with his forefinger. 
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" On Thursday the Holy Father blesses 
the world from the balcony of St. Peter's ; 
it would be a sin were you to be absent, 
and that sin would probably have the 
effect of counteracting the effect of the 
antidote." 

" I will be there," she answered tremu- 
lously. 

" Yes, my Signora, you will be there — 
but you will be there with a travelling 
bag in your hand and on the outskirts of 
the crowd, that the coachman also may 
receive the benefit of the Benediction ; a 
travelHng carriage will be ready, and you 
will start at once to spend a month with 
your good sister and her family at 
Florence, with that time and the regular 
use of the bitter potion which I shall send 
to you, I will guarantee the efficacy of 
the antidote." 

" Oh, how can I thank you, my dear 
Doctor ?" 
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** Thus — give me no fee 1 not a 90u ! 
such is my confidence in your safety, 
that you shall pay me when we meet 
again." 

He departed, but before reaching the 
bottom of the stairs^ he turned round, 
and said with an odd twinkle in his eyes. 

**But remember, the next time the 
Jettattura falls upon you — spit ! do not 
hesitate! spit thrice into your own 
bosom if you would dwell in peace and 
safety." 

On the following Thursday afternoon a 
letter from his old friend was put into 
Paolo del Monte's hands; he was just 
leaving his door as he received it to pay 
her a visit, but seeing the letter he turned 
back and read as follows. 

" My dearest Paolo, 
" You will be astonished to hear that I 
have ordered a vetturino carriage, and 
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am now, at. the moment that you receive 
this, on my way to Florence. I have, as 
you know, long promised to pay my sister 
and her family a visit, and having received 
a letter urging me to fulfil my promise, I 
agreed to do so. I did not wish to see 
you before I did so, and I will tell you 
why, I have not been very well." 

Paolo started so violently that the 
letter fell from his hands, he however 
raised it and read on hastily — 

" I am often not quite well, as you 
know ; but I felt quite sure that if you 
saw me looking white and old, as my 
mirror teUs me that I do at this moment, 
with all your loving care and affection 
for me you would urge upon me that I 
was going to die, and that it was your 
fault. Well, my dear, please God I am not 
going to die, and I do not wish to be told 
that I am an old woman, and that my 
time cannot be far ofE — so I resolved to 
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write my good-bye instead of sa3ring it, 
and also there is more that I wish to say 
to you and it is easier to write than to 
say. Dear, dear Paolo, son of the truest 
friends a lonely woman ever had on earth, 
if I did not love you so dearly I should 
not venture to speak to you so plainly, 
this idea that possesses you is a true 
temptation of the Devil. I saw you at 
the Benediction of the Holy Father yester- 
day with your young face of a St. Sebas- 
tian raised, and your knee bent, and I felt 
that your dead mother's prayers would 
bring you through this trouble, and that 
angels sent from Heaven would guard her 
beloved boy. Yes, I repeat it, this is the 
way in which the Evil One hopes to shake 
your faith in the mercy of your God. 
You know how from the earliest ages it 
has been his aim to appear in a majestic 
light to the sons of men, that he longs 
for power and dignity with the fruitless 
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yearning that forms his Hell; but in 
spite of all (to him bitterest punishment) 
will gleam a little touch of the ridiculous, 
a glance of the horns and tail, a some- 
thing to strip him suddenly and completely 
of the sublime. And so, you may discern 
through life the Devil and his works j my 
dear Paolo, there is something very 
sublime in this awful curse of which you 
believe yourself to be the victim — some- 
thing very awful and grand in the power 
you believe yourself to exercise over life 
and death, misfortune or prosperity ; the 
Tempter is triumphing in the grandeur of 
it, and would lead you from height to 
height till you doubt the goodness of 
God in the sublime of all human agony — 
Despair. 

" Now wait a moment, Paolo mine, and 
look for the horns and tail. What are the 
popular traditions of the Jettattore ? when 
he enters the room, petty misfortunes 
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befall the company — the old lose their 
spectacles, the young their gloves, the 
wine is corked, the picnic spoilt by a 
shower of rain, perhaps the wheel of the 
carriage comes off, the lovers quarrel, a 
crowd of little troubles fills the air, and 
the poor fellow is pointed at and execrated 
as the cause of it all. Paolo, my dearest, 
is this the case with you? if it is not, 
then is your trouble no Jettattura— if it 
is all awful, all tremendous, then the 
Devil is not in it, and the whole thing 
is your own imagination, excited by the 
imprudent words of your father ; and you 
must try — try with all the powers you 
possess to rid yourself of it. I hope to 
be back in Rome in time to receive you 
and your young bride. Heaven bless and 
preserve you both, and give you happiness 
and peace, 

" Always thine in truest love, 

"Antonia Olivabi." 
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And while Paolo was reading her letter 
the good old lady sat huddled together in 
the carriage, and in spite of her fur- 
cloak and hood, and every rug and shawl 
she possessed, in spite of the warm 
sirocco wind blowing feverishly over the 
wide Campagna, she was shaking and 
shivering, and her teeth chattering as she 
thought to herself. ** Can there be any 
truth in it after all ? The Doctor could 
not deny the possibility of such a thing. 
Holy Virgin I can it be true ?" Fortunately 
the recollection of the Doctor brought the 
antidote to mind, and she took a small 
phial from her basket, and swallowed six 
drops of Ignatia and never even winced 
at the bitterness of the potion. 




CHAPTER XVn. 




HEBE was quite an excitement 
going on in the Cli&teau de 
Beauvert — the bonnes running 
backwards and forwards — Madame de 
Larocheguyon's Parisian maid in her ele- 
ment. 

In her grandmother's room, before a 
very long glass, Finette was trying on her 
wedding-gown. The admiration and 
exclamations were all outside— within, the 
little circle round spoke softly, almost in 
whispers, and the efEect was produced by 
the face of the little bride that affected 
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them with a strange feeling of tenderness ; 
it was so full of sweet solemn awe, so 
reverent, so gentle, and the satin and 
lace seemed by her touch to become rather 
the garments of a young saint than a 
Paris toilette. 

" You are beautiful, cherie,** said Aglae 
lifting up her long veil and kissing her 
passionately to hide the tears in her 
eyes. 

" If only Monsieur le Prince could see 
her thus," murmured Victorine, who now 
that she was married continued in the 
service of the Chateau, coming early in the 
morning from her cottage and staying for 
the day, according to a common Breton 
habit. 

Then the bright colour rose to Finette's 
cheeks, and she hid her face on Agla^'s 
shoulder. Yes, they were all feeling that, 
and her father most of all, as he knew the 
reason, it was hard that he should not see 
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her, and ewen harder that she should 
never have seen him. The scene was 
interrupted ; Monsieur de Beauvert touched 
to the heart was looking at his daughter 
whom he had grown to love, as he had 
never imagined himself able to love any- 
one — he was off his guard — when suddenly 
a loud sob rent the air, and warm arms 
encircled his neck, and a broken voice 
exclaimed — 

** Even so, thou poor dear widower, 
did I bestow on you my Sybille, 
did I dress her in bridal lace and 
diamonds/' 

He extricated himself as best he might, 
expressing his grief that Madame his 
mother-in-law should feel overcome, and 
then hurried away, she following him 
in full pursuit, the floodgates of her senti- 
mental recollections let loose. 

Then very quickly Finette took off her 
wedding gown, and once more doffed her 
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little black silk pensionnaire frock, then to 
Agla^'s astonishmeiit, she put her arms 
round her waist, and began to cry very 
softly. 

" Finette, cherie I sweetheart ! mig- 
nonne ! what is it ? happy Finette do not 
cry r' 

Then she raised her head smiling with 
the undried tears on her cheeks like a 
little child. " Kiss me, Agla^," she said, 
they kissed each other as only sisters do ; 
one long clinging tender kiss and they 
went downstairs together. 

They found Madame de Lancefort in 
the drawing-room waiting for them. 

" Monsieur de Lancefort is out shoot- 
ing," she explained. " So I came here 
across the fields, I shall be back before 
his return ; see, I have put on the cook's 
sabots, I was afraid to get my boots as 
Georges would have seen me 1" 
Georges 1 who is he ?" 
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"My husband's valet — and my guar- 
dian !" 

" Marthe 1'* 

"You may well say Marthe, in that 
astonished voice, my little* Agla^ I but it 
is true nevertheless, he reports daily 
upon all I do, and all I say to 
Bosalie, my maid, who is his fiancSe ; 
oh I mine is a charming menage 1 so 
united 1" 

Willing to change the subject, Aglae 
said quickly. 

" If you had been here ten minutes ago, 
Marthe, you would have seen Finette in 
her wedding gown." 

" The wreath and flowers ready for the 
sacrifice. I am glad I did not see it, I 
think. I am afraid it would have made 
me cry.'* 

Her heart seemingly was very full, for 
she looked bravely at the two girls, 
strangling the sobs in her throat, •and 
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driving back the tears heroicaUy which 
dilated her large eyes. 

Agla^ feared that one of the terrible 
scenes had taken place between Marthe 
and her husband which report said were 
of constant recurrence. 

" Come, Finette/' she said. " We must 
drive away these shadows, and resume 
our tranquillity ; sing to us." 

" Let us sing together." 

•* No, no, by yourself — never mind the 
music, stay where you are, and sing some- 
thing pretty and not sad." 

Finette sat on the edge of the window- 
seat with her hand gently playing with 
the short hair on Marthe's forehead, and 
in her sweet pathetic voice she began to 
sing a little country song, 

" J'ayais seize ans, je oenillais des flears, 
Tra la la, tra la, lalie. 
Je les arrosais de mes plenrs 
Es-tu sotte I bien sotte, ma mie I 
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^' Faneste ombre d'un triste ayenir, 
Tra la la, tra la lalie. 
Etait-ce 9a qui me fit fremir ? 
E8-ta tmte I bien triste, ma mie. 

'^ As'ta beau toison petite moutonne, 
Tra la la, tra la lalie. 
Un manteau chaud de yrai Bretonne^ 
Es-ta belle 1 bien belle, ma mie. 

^ H^as 1 on m'en deponillera, 
Tra la la, tra la lalie. 
Ma laine te servira de bas 
As-tn chaud I bien chaud, ma mie V* 

** I do not know why I chose that silly 
song," said Finette suddenly. "For 
instead of being gay, it is the saddest 
little song I know at the end.'* 

" Finish, Finette,*' said Marthe. " It 
is very pretty, and your voice is as sweet 
as a silver bell." 

Without further question Finette sang 
on, the air changed into the minor key 
and was very plaintive. 
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^' Tout a son but, dans cette triste yie^ 
Tra la la, tra la lalie. 
Moi, je suis n^ pour la boncherie, 
On est siir ? bien siir, ma mie. 

'^ J^ayais seize ans, je fondis en lannes, 
Tra la la, tra la lalie. 
Mon enfant, poarquoi ces alarmes ? 
As-tu peur ? bien peur^ ma mie. 

" Ma m6re j'ai peur, peur de souffrir, 
Tra la la, tra la lalie. 
Est-ce vrai que Ton vit que pour mourir ? 
C'est vrai, bien vrai^ ma mie." 

Finette sprang from her seat and 
ppened the window wide. 

" Oh, the beautiful sea !" she exclaimed. 
" Look how it dances and sparkles in the 
sun, l^t us go out. We have been at 
home all the morning and I suffocate! 
Plon-plon ! here ! here my little Plon- 
plon !" 

The puppy bounded up to her, did not 
see a stool in its way and rolled over and 
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over, the three girls in a moment were 
laughing and sitting on the floor rolling 
the fat little puppy from side to side, 
amusing themselves with its miniature 
growls and roars of defiance. 

Marthe looked at her watch. " I have 
time,*' she said. " Let us go down to the 
shore." 

" Should you not go, Marthe, if your 
husband does not like you to stay with 
us?" 

" That is just our good little monitress I 
the model demoiselle of the Convent, so 
reasonable for her age !" Finette laughed. 
" That is just the voice of good SoBur 
Denise 1" 

^^ Attention, Mesdemoiselles I put on 
your hats and accompany Mademoiselle 
Legr^s to the beach, be good ! be 
discreet I Come, my dears," cried Marthe 
changing her tone. "I feel in me an 
irresistible wish to commit some folly, to 
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be giddy to a degree that the Mere 
Sup^rieure would see fit to put me en 
penitence /" 

Agla^ saw the mixture of childish fun 
and recklessness in the manner of her 
friend, and could not forbear a sigh. 

" Now, no sighs, Agla^ I we are all en 
pension again. The Sisters are in class, 
and we are in the courtyard for a good 
hour to amuse ourselves. I suppose you 
have no swing here, Finette ?" 

" Alas, no ; but I will ask papa to have 
one made at once." 

" Meantime — Ah, I know, we will go 
down to the beach, and have a race on 
the sands, it is smooth and hard. I 
believe I shall beat both of you now, for 
you used to tell me the reason I could not 
run was because I was so fat — look 
now;" and she held out her little 
hand grown very thin, and hot, and 
feverish. 
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Finette was delighted at the idea. 

" We both of us can beat Agla^, I am 
sure," she said laughing. " The model 
pensurnnaires are well known not to run 
.80 well as the gamines r 

The prudent Agla^ still had her objec- 
tions. 

" And your toilette, Marthe," she said. 
" It is not fit to run in." 

"Do not fear, I can manage it well. 
Come, most serious grandmamma, let us 
be happy and silly together again — we two 
who have all the cares of life upon us, do 
not grudge us our race, even though we 
do beat you." 

Agla^ resisted no longer, enioying the 
fun as much as the others; they went 
down to the shore, marked out a race- 
course, a long flat piece of sand at the 
end of which stood a pile of rocks, and 
then stood in a little row. 

One I two ! three ! and away !" and off 
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they flew; as usual Finette won, and 
won easily. Springing up the rocks, she 
stood high above the others to watch 
them arrive, waving her handkerchief in 
triumph,' the wind blowing her skirts back 
from her little feet poised on tip-toe ready 
to start off again Ughtly and swiftly as a 
bird on the wing. 

Marthe found her long gown more in 
the way than she had expected, but she 
made it her excuse for being second 
instead of first, and they sat on the rock 
rosy and happy. 

Suddenly on the air came a sound as 
of many voices chattering, and round the 
corner of the bay came two and two the 
Ooll^giens of Aleth. 

" Oh Marthe I Agla^ 1" cried Finette. 
" Le petit Jules will be among them, and 
he will die of shame at being seen as a 
Coll^gien.'* 

Two and two they filed past, the big 
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lads, mucli fatter and shorter than 
English boys of the same age, but most 
of them with the fair rosy Breton com- 
plexions ; the elder ones came last, and 
behind them the Priest in charge, a 
curious contrast to his companions, tall, 
thin, black as a raven, his shaven face 
blue and thin, his narrow brow and closed 
lips, and straight black hair all character- 
istic of this type of the Jesuit clergy — 
rigid, narrow-minded, full of prejudices, 
but devout and self sacrificing, caring 
little how the world went so that he 
might make his own soul. 

Among the last of the file came 
Monsieur Jules, and when he saw the 
three ladies he became crimson, and 
his eyes filled with tears of mortifica- 
tion. 

Last of all, by the Priest in charge, 
aame the stout form of Monsieur Mayea* 

" Ah 1 who would have thought of 
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finding le Prince May en here?* said 
JFinette, " See, he has perceived us, he 
is coming to speak," and separating him- 
Hself from the Coli^giens, Monsieur Mayen 
made his way across the sands with a 
look of concern on his face. 

" Marthe," he began, then stopped 
himself. " Madame, I have just been at 
the chS.teau, and I found Monsieur de 
Lancefort just arrived, in great anxiety 
about you ; I understood that he thought 
you were suffering from a migraine.^^ 

" Quick ! quick I let me go !" cried 
Marthe. " I shall have time to get home 
round the back of the garden." 

And she sped away up the steps and 
disappeared. Monsieur Mayen looked 
after her and sighed. 

"Is it then so very unhappy ?" said 
Finette sadly, following the direction of 
his eyes. 

" If I could, I would crack that coquin 
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of a gentleman like a nut, and throw away 
the shell I Dame^ oui I And Madame 
Angin goes from house to house speaking 
with such pride of her success in establish* 
ing her daughter ; it is true the poor child 
conceals her misery, but it is the talk of 
the town, what a menage I ah dame I what 
a menage r 




CHAPTER XVIII. 




HE first days of January were 
very cold, the short winter of 
Bretagne was of unusual severity. 
To the two girls at the chateau the time 
seemed to pass with unnatural swiftness. 
Finette's calm loving trustfulness kept 
always the same, so that her father and 
Agla6 would wonder at her bright ease 
and gaiety; hers was the full confidence of 
extreme youth, never having known aught 
but happiness she imagined nothing else, 
and besides she had formed so bright and 
beautiful an ideal of Paolo in her own 
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mind, that her heart was quite at rest 
about her future. Aglae, on the contrary, 
was full of anxiety, and would often 
creep away to cry bitterly by herself; 
the future was so uncertain, and, alas, the 
days were passing so quickly. 

The arrival of the corbeille^ the cus- 
tomary ofiering of the young husband in 
France, was an event full of the deepest 
importance to Madame de Larocheguyon, 
and she had every reason to be satisfied 
with it. 

" He is magnificent, this dear Prince," 
fihe said with effusion to her son-in-law. 
"You were handsome in your way, but 
our dear Prince is magnificent— such 
lace 1 Point de Venise a yard deep, and 
cachemires ! I have not seen any like 
them since the marriage of my dear 
Duchesse de Cressy, and she had two, 
whereas our Josephine has three — 
superb 1" 
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. On the fifteenth of January came the 
letter announcing that Paolo had started 
on his way, and would arrive at Aleth on 
Wednesday the eighteenth; he begged 
Monsieur de Beauvert to explain to his 
young betrothed that the nature of his 
father's will would prevent their meeting 
until they met at the Mairie at ten o'clock 
that night for the preHminaries of the 
splendid midnight wedding and Mass, 
and still Pinette heard it with perfect 
calm, though her grandmother was fussy 
and indignant, and Monsieur de Beauvert 
was annoyed and thought that his future 
son-in-law was carrying his superstitions 
too far. 

** I have such an odd feeling, Agla6, 
said Pinette to her friend later in the day. 
" A strange odd feeling that all this is 
for nothing, that there will be no great 
vedding at the Midnight Mass on Wed- 
nesday." 
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" I am glad you do not realize it, cherie^*' 
said Agla^ tenderly, '^lest it should 
make you nervous." 

When Marthe de Lancef ort heard of the 
arrangements she was very indignant, she 
wrote a hasty Uttle note begging Agla^ to 
come to her at once. Agla6 went as she 
was entreated, and found Marthe sitting 
by the fire in a velvet peignoir suffering 
from a cold. 

** I have asked you to come, Agla^, to 
hear a little plan I have formed; it is too 
bad, it is too horrible that Finette should 
not see her fiance once even, and we must 
manage it for her. Of course a Will is a 
Will, but because he is not to see her, 
that is no earthly reason why she should 
not see him, and this is my plan. I will 
come and offer to take you both for a 
drive, and will drive down towards the 
station at the very time that the train 
comes in. From my house I can hear the 
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whistle, then we must allow him time to 
drive up towards Aleth, and so contrive 
that we pass by him in the elm-tree avenue, 
where the road is so narrow that the 
carriages must pass close to each other, 
and my sweet Finette shall see him— even 
once is better than nothing." 

"I see no harm in it," said Aglai 
thoughtfully. 

" Harm I why what harm can there be ? 
I will take the whole responsibility on 
myself — it is very hard on Finette 
that this is all we can contrive for 
her." 

"She. will see him just arrived after a 
long journey," said Aglae smiling. "And 
who knows whether he will have some- 
thing too dreadful in the shape of a 
travelling-cap on his head, and — 
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"Do not be afraid," said Marthe. 
"These Italian Messieurs are always 
picturesque, he will either have a bandit 
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sombrero hat, or a velvet toque with fur ; 
he will look lik^ a Bembrandt or a 
Raphael, and if neither, what does it 
signify — the fewer illusions the better." 
. And the last words were so bitter 
that Agla^'s smile died away on her 
lips. 

" I must ask permission," she 
said. 

*• By all means ; Monsieur de Beauvert 
could not refuse such an indulgence as 
that, besides I believe he would refuse 
nothing in the world to Finette. Only 
do not tell her; let it be a surprise to 
her-it is my particular wish." 

** Very well, Marthe, it was kind of you 
to think of it," said Agla^, bending down 
and kissing her. 

When she returned, Agla^ told Monsieur 
de Beauvert of Marthe' s plan ; she told 
him very timidly, for she could never get 
over her shyness for Finette's father. 
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Monsieur de Beauvert hesitated a minute, 
thoughts rapidly passing through his 
mind — should he allow it, could any pos- 
sible harm come of it? nonsense! ridi- 
culous ! Paolo was not treating her fairly, 
she should have this little indulgence — he 
would not give way any longer to such 
superstitious fancies, and he gave his 
permission most willingly. 

Wednesday morning dawned. Finette's 
wedding-day. It was brilliant sunny 
weather, cold and invigorating. There 
was a strange feeling in the breast of 
the little bride, he was coming — inevitably 
coming, drawing nearer and nearer this 
unknown bridegroom; and yet she was 
not frightened, she never trembled or 
turned pale, only looked up into the 
blue depth of the cloudless sky with her 
large clear eyes, and tried to free herself 
from the odd fancy that there would 
be no wedding, no splendid bridal at 
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the midnight mass, and yet she kneV 
that every hour was bringing him nearer 
and nearer. 

Madame de Larocheguyon did not 
appear till late. Monsieur de Beauvert 
was restless and uneasy. Agla6 could 
hardly restrain her tears though she went 
about from room to room, always busy, 
always occupied. 

About two o'clock a message was sent 
up to say that Madame de Lancefort had 
called to ask the young ladies whether 
they would wish to drive with her. 
Monsieur de Beauvert, even at the last 
moment, was on the point of sending down 
a refusal, when he saw from Finette's 
face that she was much pleased at the 
idea, and with a " Pouf 1" of disgust at 
his own weakness, he sent down a 
message that they would be delighted 
and would come down immediately. 

The tysro girls ran upstairs to get ready 
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and found that Marthe was already in 
their room. She took Finette in 
her arms, looking at her affection- 
ately, 

" I am glad to see that you are not 
in black on your wedding-day, cfeene,** she 
cried. 

"No, no, Aglae made me wear this, 
and somehow it seems to be right to 
be in white all day. Did you know 
that as a child I was vouee au blanct 
and never wore anything but white till I 
was ten years old. I remember then my 
first pair of red shoes." 

** Yes, all white," said Agla^, and she 
put on Finette' s white felt hat and looked 
at her soft white woollen gown trimmed 
with white fur. 

" You are so pretty, cherie,^* she said 
earnestly. 

They went downstairs. 

" My wedding day, my wedding day !" 
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Pineste was repeating to herself. " Why- 
is it that I cannot believe it ?'* 

Marthe's carriage rolled smoothly and 
swiftly along. Their road lay along the 
clifE for some way, overhanging the sea, 
then turning inland, passed through the 
pretty smiling country near Aleth with 
its avenues of pollarded trees, its shin- 
ing little streams with little copses of 
willows, their wood bright and red as the 
coral-like dogwood. 

Suddenly a loud explosion startled 
them, and made the horses start and 
rear. 

"They are blasting the rocks," said 
Marthe tranquilly. " The wind must be in 
the west, it sounds so loud and rever- 
berates so long,'' she looked at her watch. 
" Half-past two 1" she said. " The train 
is in now.** 

A sudden idea flashed into Finette's 
mind. 
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" Marthe 1 Marthe 1" she exclaimed. 
" What do you mean 1 where are you 
taking me?" and to the surprise of the 
two others who had always seen her so 
calm, she began to tremble violently 
and clasped her poor little hands. He 
was coming — coming — she knew it, felt it 
now. 

"Do not be afraid, Finette," said 
Marthe gently. " We will not continue 
along this road, we will go down this lane 
and then we shall not see him if you do 
not wish it ; look, sweet one, the gorse is 
beginning to come out already, let us get 
out and look. Oh, my darling, you would 
like to see him, would you not, only one 
little look ?" 

There was a large tree on the side of 
the narrow road on which they stood, the 
tree stood on a raised bank about three 
feet above the road and behind it was a 
very steep slope, a little precipice about 
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twenty feet deep, a lower level running 
alongside of the lane. 

"Would you not like to see him?" 
whispered Marthe again, eagerly. " Get 
out and go up to that tree. I hear the 
carriage coming from the station, you 
would like it, Finette ?" 

"Yes," she said, the little word 
panted out, she was still trembling so 
much. 

Marthe opened the door of the carriage 
and sprang out, Finette followed 
her 

" Now, now, Finette, up there I" said 
Aglae gently. 

The little bride stood by the great tree 
leaning against it, with her large blue eyes 
looking earnestly and imploringly at 
the great lumbering carriage coming 
towards her that was bringing her fate. 
He was coming then indeed, nearer, 
nearer. 
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At last. Paolo was leaning back, en- 
joying the sweet fresh air, when suddenly 
he looked up, he sprang forward — their 
eyes met, her soft blue eyes all imploring 
praying for his kindness, for his love, 
met his and a thrill passed through her 
from head to foot. With an effort he 
leant back, he looked no more, Finette 
never moved, but a smile came over her 
face, so sweet and heavenly that neither 
of her companions spoke. 

Suddenly rolled through the air another 
tremendous explosion, loud, violent it 
seemed, and slow. Marthe's horses, close 
to them in the road, began to plunge 
wildly. 

Marthe and Agla6 who were in the road 
sprang back and were able to get out of 
the way, in vain the coachman strove to 
control them, another blast from the 
quarries completed their terror, they 
reared, broke loose, one of them actually 
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plunging up the bank on whicli the great 
tree stood. Finette leant back, clinging 
to the tree; but the horse wilder and 
wilder, hit her violently with his head, 
the coachman succeeded in pulling him 
back rolling over into the road, but it 
was too late, the blow relaxed her hold 
of the tree, and she fell backwards 
down the embankment with frightful 
violence. 

A wild ringing scream from Marthe 
reached Paolo far on his way as he 
was, he was back like a flash of lightning 
— ^it was the affair of a moment to reach 
Finette' s side. 

She was lying insensible, and he knelt 
beside her and took her in his arms 
and pressed her passionately to his breast, 
and gazed on her Ufeless features with a 
wild and unutterable agony. So Paolo 
and Finette met each other on their 
wedding-day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 




HERE were hushed voices and 
soft steps moving in the Ch&teau 
de Beau vert, the servants stood 
in a frightened group in the hall. 

Madame de Larocheguyon and Marthe 
outside the door of the room into which 
the inanimate form of Finnete had been 
carried — downstairs in the salon Monsieur 
de Beauvert and Paolo waited to- 
gether. 

In the room upstairs two doctors were 
busy determining whether the fair young 
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girl was to live or die, and only Agla6 
and Victorine were admitted. 

Monsieur de Beauvert was in a strange 
mood, he would not believe in it, he 
talked volubly, he repeated the same 
things over and over again. 

" But it is impossible, quite impossible, 
there can be no serious injury from a hurt 
like that. I will never again allow them 
to drive with Madame de Lancef ort with 
those dangerous horses of hers. I am 
only grieved and disturbed at the post- 
ponement of your wedding ; but it shall 
not be for long — ^perhaps three weeks, or 
so — we shall see what these doctors 
say, and at all events, Paolo," he said, 
with a ghastly attempt at a smile, ** your 
plan for avoiding an encounter with your 
bride has been frustrated by a higher 
power than yours— she will need all your 
society to cheer her convalescence." 

Paolo raised his pale face which had 
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been sheltered by his hand and said 
hoarsely. 

" Then you do not blame my " 

"No, nol poufr cried Monsieur de 
Beauvert. " Do not think of such a thing, 
if anyone is to blame it is myself for 
allowing them to drive out with horses of 
which I knew nothing; but it will be 
nothing, nothing. Why the child is a very 
fairy, as light and springy as a little bird, 
such a fall could not hurt her really — 
hush ! are they coming ?" 

It was Madame de Larocheguyon and 
Marthe who came in in the sympathy of 
their intense anxiety, grasping each other's 
hands. 

"Have the doctors come out yet? 
what a long time they are I" exclaimed 
Monsieur de Beauvert resuming his 
impatient walk up and down the 
room. 

"Not yet," said Marthe sitting down 
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by the table ; she could not stand for she 
was trembling so violently. ** They can- 
not be much longer," she said nervously. 

" They have been there for more than 
two hours, it is getting quite dark," went 
on Monsieur de Beauvert. " Hush I that 
must be them at last." 

There was a sound of footsteps coming 
down the stairs, ot men's creaking boots 
trodden on tiptoe to be silent as pos- 
sible. 

Paolo rose to his feet. Monsieur de 
Beauvert went hastily towards the door, 
Marthe did not move, but she clasped her 
hands together. 

The two doctors came in together, bow- 
ing low, their faces were very grave, Agla6 
glided into the room just behind them and 
went up to Paolo. 

" Mademoiselle de Beauvert is restored 
to consciousness," said Doctor Laron, who 
had come in the first. 
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" Ah 1 that is well," exclaimed Monsieur 
de Beauvert eagerly. They then requested 
a private interview with him, and at the 
ominous words his face fell. 

" May I come ?" asked Paolo. 

The two doctors glanced at each 
other. 

" If Monsieur le Prince exacts," they 
began. 

" I will call you," said Monsieur de 
Beauvert, " at once, when I have spoken 
to these gentlemen," and he led the way 
into the adjoining room and shut the 
door. 

Paolo turned to Agla^ who was standing 
beside him. 

•' You can tell me," he said 
simply. 

" Listen," said she, and her voice was 
very low and calm. " Finette wishes to 
see you, and the Doctors say she may 
have all she wishes ; can you see her quite 
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calmly — any agitation might do her 
harm.*' 

** Yes," he said. " But can you tell 



me " 



Agla^ looked at him. 

" Can you bear it ?" she said. 

Marthe sprang from her seat and 
caught hold of her hand. 

" What are you going to say, Agla6 ? 
oh, tell me, tell me for Heaven's sake ! 
she is not going to die ?" her voice rose 
almost to a scream. 

Still Agla^ answered in that calm, still 
voice. 

" Not now, Marthe, not now ; but she 
will never run or walk again, she may 
live, but her life is over — her spine is 
terribly injured." 

Marthe fell back against the table 
almost fainting. 

"You must see to her, Madame, will 
you not ?" said Agla6 hastily. " I must 
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return to Finette, I have been away too 
long ; but I promised to bring you with 
me," she turned to Don Paolo. 

" I will come," said Paolo. 

Aglae led the way upstairs; they 
reached the door of her room at last, then 
Aglae turned round and put her hand 
simply into his. 

*' You will be very calm," she said in 
a low whisper. " Even though your heart 
break as mine is broken, you will bear it 
for her sake." 

He pressed her hand. 

" Thank you," he said. 

Once more she looked at him and 
saw the convulsive working of his brow. 

" Oh, courage, courage 1" she mur- 
mured, she was so terrified lest he should 
betray the agony of his spirit and so do 
harm. 

" Now," he said, and she opened the 
door and went softly in. 
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A mist swam before his eyes, he could 
see nothing at first, then he heard a soft 
voice which sounded far off as in a 
dream. 

" Finette, my darling, I have brought 
him, he is here." 

Then he looked up, she was lying in 
her little white bed, with the muslin cur- 
tains looped back, her face on the pillow 
shaded with the soft golden hair, her 
large eyes so blue, so wistful, alas I the 
look of suffering was not habitual yet. 
There came a little flickering smile on her 
lips as she looked at him, Agla^ saw it, 
and for the first time agonizing tears 
rushed to her eyes; it was so pitiful, 
she went hastily towards the window. 

Paolo went up and knelt down by the 
bed, and took one of the little hands that 
were lying on the coverlet and held it 
between his own, looking at her in speech- 
less agony. She began to speak very 
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softly, and he bent down his head close to 
hers to hear. 

" You are just what I thought you 
would be," she said; "only " 

" Only what, my darling, my dar- 
ling ?" 

" Only more good, more kind.*' 

" Finette, Finette, I love you so." 

She put up her little mouth like a 
child to be kissed. There was a strange 
want of power in her hands, she 
could not stroke his, as she would have 
done. 

How was he to bear it ? As his lips 
touched hers, from his soul went up one 
passionate cry. 

" Oh, God I for strength to bear it, for 
her sake." 

" Our wedding must be put off now," 
she said, in that slow little whisper. 
" I shall be glad to wait, if you do not 
mind " 
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She paused for breath ; he could not 
speak. 

" Then I shall know you so well. I am 
not much hurt, not very much/' and again 
the faint little smile. 

Aglae came from the window ; she saw 
the deadly whiteness stealing over Finette's 
face, and she put her hand on Paolo's 
arm. 

" Come away now," she said. 

Finette spoke again. 

"You will come again?" He could 
just catch the words ; he rose to his 
feet. 

" Yes," he faltered, " I will come." 

" Good-bye." 

Then he was gone. Outside the door, 
and he went blindly on to the room that 
had been his before ; he passed Monsieur 
de Beauvert on the way, who held out his 
hand. Paolo took it ; the two men stood 
for a moment without speaking, then 
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Monsieur de Beauvert covered his face 
with his handkerchief and went hastily 
awaj, and Paolo shut himself in his empty 
room alone. 

Downstairs the two doctors gently told 
Madame de Larocheguyon their opinion. 
Finette might live, might linger on, she 
was so young, so strong, and full of life, 
but she would never run or walk again ; 
besides the injury to the spine two ribs 
were broken, and it was feared that one 
had injured her lungs ; but of this they 
were not sure at present, time would show 
what there was to hope and what there 
was to fear. It seemed almost good news 
to Madame de Larocheguyon that there 
was no immediate fear of death ; she im- 
mediately seized upon Marthe and began 
to talk herself back into comfort. Finette 
was so young, and surgeons were so clever 
now-a-days, as soon as she should be well 
enough they would take her to Paris, 
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there should be a consultation, there was 
no doubt about her cure ; and therewith 
followed a half-dozen of cases she had 
known, none of them resembling the one 
in point, but tending to show the skill to 
which the science of surgery had arrived 
now-a-days, and Marthe listened and 
began to gain a little courage. 

They were sitting together, Madame 
talking and Marthe eagerly listening, 
when Monsieur de Lancefort came in. He 
bowed very low to Madame de Laroche- 
guyon and began at once. 

" My dear Marthe, I was astonished 
and uneasy at not finding you at home ; I 
must beg that you will return with me. 
She is imprudent, Madame," he said to 
Madame de Larocheguyon. " This is 
a very imprudent young lady, she is 
not robust, she takes no care of herself." 

" I had hoped my friend " faltered 

Marthe% 
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**Wliat?'* asked her husband, in the 
gentlest of voices. 

" I had hoped that you would have per- 
mitted me to spend the night here to help 
Agla^ and " 

"Pardon, my dear, but it would be 
far better to entrust Mademoiselle de 
Beauvert entirely to the care of her nurses 
and dependants, an amateur nurse in these 
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" Only to assist Agla6 " she began. 

"Impossible, my dear Marthe, your 
overflowing goodness of heart leads you to 
suggest things that would be to the last 
degree inconvenient, you will return with 
me without delay." 

" Oh, Monsieur de Lancefort — *' began 
poor Marthe again. 

"We shall return at once.'* Then 
turning to Madame de Larocheguyon, he 
continued : " This dear child is so head- 
strong, so impetuous, she does not per- 
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ceive what a hindrance she would 
be in the house of suffering; are you 
ready ?'* 

With trembling hands Marthe was ad- 
justing her veil. 

" To-morrow, dear Madame, I will, at 
the earliest convenience, send over to make 
inquiries, and I trust the answer will be a 
favourable one." 

Again low bows and polite smiles, and 
taking his young wife with him, Monsieur 
de Lancefort made his exit. 
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